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Gosta Ekman 


By ANDERS OsTERLING 


OSTA EKMAN has for the last ten years been the most dis- 

cussed of Swedish actors. At the age of forty-four he has to 

his credit a series of more and greater roles than anyone else, 
and he is yet at the height of his career. If his medium had been the 
language of a larger country, he would no doubt have been interna- 
tionally known. 'To some extent his fame has penetrated beyond the 
borders of Sweden by means of the screen, but he has never specialized 
in the film drama; he is one of the actors who live fully and wholly only 
on the stage of a theater. To paint a critical portrait of him and thus 
make him known to a foreign audience would therefore seem almost 
a patriotic duty. He is incontestably one of those who have lifted the 
Swedish stage to a European level and who have thereby stimulated 
our entire cultural life. 

In Goésta Ekman we see combined to a superlative degree a tense, 
troubled sensitiveness with the cynical, daredevil temperament which 
drives a man to fulfil his destiny on the stage. He belongs to the elect 
among artists, those who have the demon of restlessness in their breast 
and can work only in an intoxication of self-consuming. In a past that’ 
already seems distant—though in actual count of years it is not so long 
ago—we recall the time when he came on the stage as a golden-fair 
Adonis, an apparition among other young actors, an as yet unwritten 
page. His success at the Swedish Theater in Stockholm was a victory 
defiantly wrested from those who were prone to doubt him and to think 
that his purely external advantages made his path too easy. Since 
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Goésta Ekman as Marchbanks in Shaw’s ‘“‘Candida’”’ 


then he has been constantly on the firing line, spurred on by an artistic 
ambition that is almost unparalleled. His greatest dangers have been 
the blind favoritism of the public and the temptation to virtuosity. It 
must be admitted also that for a long time he amused himself with 
trifles in which, with disarming charm, he tried to convince himself and 
others that an actor of genius had a right to take things easily and 
avoid straining his nerve force to the utmost. This shrinking from great 
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tasks is psychologically very natural in an artist of his mobile tempera- 
ment, but Ekman has again and again conquered his weakness. More 
especially during the last few years he has worked at high pressure 
and created a number of new and wholly original characters that 
encircle him like a guard of shadowy and yet marvelously clear figures 
which he has inspired with a soul. In the season that is just past he 
has at last ventured to put on the black mantle of Hamlet, and pre- 
sumably it is this important event which has prompted the AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN Review to desire an appraisal of his art. 

During the autumn of 1932, when Goésta Ekman celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as an actor, the Vasa Theater in Stockholm 
presented a number of the dramas in which his favorite rdles occur. 
Among them was Shaw’s Candida, in which as Marchbanks he achieved 
one of his most exquisite human types. The role requires very sensitive 
handling in order to avoid at once the shoals of comedy and those of 
tragedy, but Ekman steered his course with masterly finesse. The help- 
less dreamer and visionary, the aristocrat in feeling, with his pale, 
touching, chivalrous ardor, the Celt among Britons—the characteriza- 
tion is first class even in the external type of the young, nervously 
modern Shelley. 

Kqually human was Jo Mengs in Hjalmar Bergman’s Jewish comedy, 
The Pack. This Joe is an astute and experienced fellow who with his 
family seeks refuge with a recalcitrant relative in a North German 
town. He is born to make his way, but he has the anxious paternal 
tenderness characteristic of his race, and when his beloved daughter 
seems lost, he almost collapses. Here again it was the actor’s intuitive 
knowledge of human nature that gave soul to the interpretation and 
saved a bit of genuine pathos out of the bizarre vagaries of the play. 
Nor should we forget the heroic but melancholy soldier from the front 
at the grave under the Arch of Triumph. An incident, which to our 
minds seemed theatrical, the toast to the fallen comrades, was in 
Ekman’s treatment lifted up to a plane where it was irresistibly 
moving. 

But the list must be continued. Prince Erik in Strindberg’s Gustaf 
Vasa may easily be made one of the pathological princes who have be- 
come a dangerously stereotyped group on the stage, but Gésta Ekman 
fills the role with terrifying truth, and his embodiment of this son of 
the Vasas, thirsting for life and yet unfitted for life, has a low-toned 
phrenetic intensity much more impressive than Anders de Wahl’s 
splendid outbursts of rage in his impersonation—to mention Ekman’s 
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imposing older rival, the other commanding personality on the Swedish 
stage of our day. 

The characters I have mentioned, with the possible exception of 
Marchbanks, have this in common that they are not concerned with 
the expression of love in its narrowest sense. The man seems to stand 
apart from the woman, occupied with his own problems, in proud in- 
tegrity, and often moved by strong imagination. It is difficult here 
to draw the line between artistic individuality and personal egocen- 
tricity. In such a crowded gallery as Ekman’s there is room for many 
types of humanity, but those that have attracted him least are those 

of simple nature and 
demonstrative hearti- 
ness. The warmer senti- 
ments are often with him 
given an ironic touch or 
twist. When he plays ele- 
gant comedies or farces 
he often manages to in- 
ject an element of bitter- 
ness that really does not 
belong in the drawing- 
room idyl. Even when a 
few vears ago he played 
Danilo in The Merry 
W idow—in itself a curi- 
ous experiment—he 
gave to the figure a dull 
and dark desperation 
which was quite foreign 
to the operetta style. 

In recent years there 
have been three great 
roles which have espe- 

et ‘ . ae cially lent glamour to 
Gosta Ekman as Kurano in Masefield’s . 
“The Faithful” Ekman’s name. 

Masefield’s tragedy 

The Faithful has re- 
ceived little attention in England, whatever the reason may be. It is 
therefore the more remarkable that when Ekman in 1982 played the 
piece on the Swedish stage he was able to give it genuine dramatic 
power and vitality. The honors must be divided between him and the 
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highly gifted instructor, Per Lind- 
berg. The play deals with one of the 
Ronin of Japan. The knight Ku- 
rano sacrifices everything to the 
duty of avenging his dead friend. 
It is the apotheosis of faithfulness, 
but underneath the Japanese dress 
we feel that the author wants to 
glorify all human will to sacrifice, 
and that his inspiration is drawn 
from the World War. Gosta Ek- 
man had the boldness to choose a 
physically delicate, almost effemi- 
nate type for Kurano, who is sup- 
posed to be the incarnation of 
Japanese manliness in its most in- 
tensified form. By this means he 
achieved his purpose of drawing at- 
tention away from the muscles and 
directing it to the nerves, to the energy that is purely spiritual and 
moral. At the same time he revealed with marvelous clearness the 
poisoning of the whole being by the constant dwelling on thoughts of 
revenge. In one scene Kurano is supposed to play the demon, to dance 
and sing in order to mislead the enemy. This scene was given a strange 
and wild beauty. Altogether the delicately conventionalized style of 
playing was carried through with consummate skill and was perfectly 
attuned to the tone and spirit of the tragedy. It was an extraordinarily 
difficult experiment in style and must be reckoned as one of Gésta 
Ekman’s most brilliant achievements. 

The following year the Vasa Theater produced a Swedish comedy, 
Kanske en diktare (Perhaps a poet) by Ragnar Josephson. In its 
technique the piece showed French influence, but its idea was original 
and clever. The leading character, which is clearly written for Gésta 
Kkman, is Filip the coat-man in the lobby of a little hotel of question- 
able reputation. Filip is rather a foolish little old fellow who amuses 
himself with thinking up fanciful lies in order to break the monotony 
of his existence and assert himself among the people he meets. At first 
he would seem to be a type worthy only of a very subordinate place 
in a comedy, but the author has other purposes. Quite unexpectedly he 
makes Filip the hero of a criminal affair where he takes upon himself 
the guilt of another person and has to go to prison for his generous 


Goésta Ekman as Filip in Ragnar 
Josephson’s “Kanske en diktare” 
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impulse. Gésta Ekman plays this little poet martyr with the most 
intimate feeling and with an amazingly true instinct for the inner and 
outer garb of his type, combining the large burning eye of the maniac 
with a grown-up child’s stifled yearning for tenderness under the worn 
coat. This quietly pathetic figure bears witness that the author has not 
lost the humility of realism. How deeply he entered into the character 
is evidenced by the fact that when, some time later, he was to play the 
old clerk in Grand Hotel the figure was unmistakably related to Filip. 
His Hamlet interpretation is Ekman’s latest sensation. It had been 
announced that he intended to make Hamlet a very young and very 
fair prince, thus departing from the tradition which had been created 
on the Swedish stage by three notable productions, beginning about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, by Edvard Swartz, August Lind- 
berg, and Anders de Wahl. It was not difficult to see how Géosta 
Ekman had made his approach to the task, for two of his earlier 
creations bear an unmistakable likeness to Hamlet; one, his cyni- 
‘ally poisoned, unbalanced Northern Prince Erik in Strindberg’s 
drama; the other, Masefield’s Ku- 

rano with his strongly accented 

pathos and his forced dissimula- 

tion. Nevertheless the Hamlet con- 

ception stands alone and startling 

in its vividness. The part that may 

be questioned is perhaps in the be- 

ginning of the play, when Hamlet 

upon meeting the ghost throws him- 

self on the ground in something re- 

sembling an epileptic fit. This has 

a suggestion of romantic staginess 

with unnecessary and contorted 

gestures. Not before we come to the 

scintillating, derisive dialogue with 

the courtiers in the following scene 

do we realize that the actor is per- 

fectly at home in the part. The 

highest point in the play is the 

scene with Ophelia in which the 

mingled hardness and _ tenderness 

burst forth like a stream of fire, 

Gacte Elman and the acting reveals that this 

young lady is too insignificant 
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for him—a mere sentimental obstacle which he has overcome even be- 
fore this decisive scene. His gloomy mission casts its shadow over her 
too. The instructions to the troupe of players is given in a light, jest- 
ing, comradely tone, and the absence of heavy philosophical priggish- 
ness is altogether an advantage, even though one may feel that the 
“To be or not to be” monologue is read in a too nonchalant tone. All 
in all, the lasting impression is that of a thoroughly modern Hamlet 
who speaks to us without distance of time, and who may even be taken 
as a spokesman of the “betrayed” younger generation following the 
World War. Hamlet may be acted in a number of ways, but he must 
always be made a personality with a touch of genius in his nature. In 
this respect Gosta Ekman is convincing, and that fact reconciles us to 
the weaker and more mannered parts of the impersonation. It is no 
definitive Hamlet—but what interpretation can claim to be definitive? 
It is a bold and inspired sketch which once more makes Shakespeare’s 
mysteriously rich and full creation present to the eye and ear. 

At present Gésta Ekman is his own manager. His feverish activity 
has also found an outlet in certain theatrical plans calculated on a 
large scale and in a spirit of optimism. Not long ago he was, for instance, 
managing not less than three theaters, whereby great quantities of 
energy that might have been employed to better purpose were dissi- 
pated in thin air. When he has an idle moment he reaches for his pen, 
and his amiably amusing autobiography written in causerie form has 
delighted his faithful public. Certainly he has to some extent been 
spoiled, but the innermost moving spring of his nature seems to be of 
rust-free steel. It has long been rumored that his health is broken 
down. But as soon as he moves in the fiery forge of the stage he aston- 
ishes by his salamander-like vitality, and it is evident that the intense 
exertion of his art stimulates him as nothing else can. Rumor also says 
that he has more and more isolated himself from the workaday reali- 
ties and prefers to linger day and night within the walls of the theater, 
a fantastic existence, spellbound by the witchery of his work. Gossip 
is gossip. He is in any event the born actor from whom we may always 
expect the unexpected. At present we are looking forward to seeing 
what he will make of Peer Gynt, a role which would seem to be in every 
respect suited both to his technical resources and his individual 
temperament. 





The Battle of Ravenswood 


By WiLiiaAM WITrHERLE LAWRENCE 


EADERS of the AmertcaNn-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW have 

every reason to be interested in the Anglo-Saxon epic Beowulf. 

It harmonizes, in quite an extraordinary way, Scandinavian 
traditions and a poetic technique and poetic imagination which are 
distinctively English. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark are all repre- 
sented. The folk-tale plot of a fight with demons in a haunted hall and 
beneath a waterfall seems to have assumed its shape in Norway; the 
hero and his people are localized in Sweden, and much is told of wars 
between Swedish tribes; while the scene of the earlier adventures is set 
in Denmark, and early Danish kings receive considerable attention. 
The dragon plot is assignable to no one country, but may well be 
Scandinavian. On the other hand, all this is viewed through English 
eyes, and retold in English for the pleasure of men on English soil. 
The poem was probably written about two hundred years after the 
historical events which it enshrines, but the whole remains an invalu- 
able picture of the early sixth century, set forth from the point of view 
of the early eighth. At the very beginning of modern literature, then, 
we find Englishmen exhibiting a lively interest in Scandinavian affairs 
and Scandinavian tales, as those of a great folk which should be kept in 
remembrance. The close kinship of the two peoples is thus manifest 
long before the earliest extant Eddic poems were written, and long 
before the Vikings set foot on English soil, and began the settlements 
which, in the later days of Cnut, brought all England for a time under 
the sway of a Scandinavian monarch. 

The exceeding scarcity of evidence in regard to the Northern peoples 
in the sixth century makes Beowulf very valuable as an historical docu- 
ment. But, while early verse was often the handmaid of history, the 
poet of the Anglo-Saxon epic was intent upon other matters. His aim 
was to tell a good story, interweaving familiar events and popular 
stories, which had indeed already become intertwined, into a new and 
elaborate pattern, with didactic and religious adornments. His work 
has a vividness which the Latin chronicles lack; he not only spreads a 
vast canvas before us, but gives brilliant detailed sketches of episodes 
at court and on the field of battle. The curtain is lifted for a moment 
upon the “dark backward and abysm” of the early Middle Ages, and 
the epic characters appear, not like historical figures, stiff and remote, 
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but live men and women, hating and suffering and fighting—just as 
human as those nearer to our own day. 

My purpose here is to endeavor to illustrate this by retelling the tale 
of the Swedish wars in the concluding “adventure” of the epic, a tale 
somewhat difficult even for a careful reader to reconstruct. While 
sasily separable from the fictitious story of Beowulf’s encounter with 
a fire-spewing dragon, it is set forth in various passages, not always 
arranged in chronological sequence, and requiring much care and 
patience to interpret aright. Most of it lies earlier than the main action. 
and is frankly treated as reminiscences of the past. There is matter 
enough in it to make a long independent epic, matter superior to the 
dragon-story by virtue of its historical significance and its human 
interest. If it is inferior in importance to the heroic struggles of 
Gustavus Vasa or the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, it well deserves a 
place in the pages of Swedish history. Much in the narrative still 
remains obscure and controversial, but in spite of critical disagree- 
ments, the main outlines stand clearly forth. 

The tale deals with the struggles of two neighboring peoples, the 
Geatas, settled to the south of the great Swedish lakes," and the 
“Swedes” to the north of these. The sympathies of the poet are with 
the Geatas, since their king, Beowulf, is his hero. But we may eliminate 
Beowulf from the historical picture; he was, in all probability, a purely 
imaginary figure, borrowed from popular story, although, in assuming 
his place among the Geat kings, he may have taken over some activities 
or characteristics of a real person in the royal line. The name of the 
people is still preserved in that of the present Swedish district of 
Gotland. These peop!e were no doubt closely akin, in race, speech, and 
customs, to their northern neighbors, but “the near in blood, the nearer 
bloody” often held good in early tribal relationships. How far back this 
particular enmity extended, no one can tell. It was like a smouldering 
fire, sometimes temporarily quenched, only to break out again with a 
fiercer flame. The ultimate fate of the Geatas was subjugation by their 
hereditary enemies, and absorption into the Swedish power. But this 
catastrophe the poet softened by various devices, minimizing the dis- 
asters of the Geatas, and exalting the prowess of his imaginary hero 
and of that hero’s successor, the young chieftain Wiglaf of the Weg- 
mundings, so that despite dark hints of tragedy ahead, the epic ends in 
a blaze of glory—-literally so, in the blaze of the dead Beowulf’s 
funeral pyre. 


1 That this was the location of the Geatas seems now to have been shown beyond reasonable 
doubt. 
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The story lies mainly in the earlier years of the sixth century. The 
Geat prince Hethcyn accidentally killed his own brother by a shot from 
his bow. This so preyed upon the mind of his father Hrethel that the 
old man died of grief and perplexity. Hrethel was bound by tribal law 
to avenge the death of his son, but, on the other hand, was equally bound 
to do no violence to his own kin. Such a conflict of duties assumed, in 
early days, a tragic significance difficult for us to appreciate. And fur- 
ther misfortune was in store for the Geat royal house. Ohthere and 
Onela, the sons of the Swedish king Ongentheow, an old man, but a 
fierce fighter, took advantage of the situation in the southern king- 
dom, and crossing the “wide waters” of one of the great lakes, attacked 
the Geatas savagely at a hill called Hreosnabeorh, probably a fortified 
stronghold. Apparently they returned home in triumph. But a day of 
reckoning came; somewhat later Hethcyn and his younger brother 
Hygelac led an expedition against the Swedes, and took a thorough 
and bloody revenge, though in it Hethcyn lost his life. 

The passage in the epic in which this counter-raid is described is 
especially noteworthy. The details of a series of close encounters are 
told in vigorous and picturesque verse, and these details appear to be 
true to historic fact. A translation of this passage follows, but it will 
be clearest, perhaps, to trace first of all the general course of the action, 
which was familiar to those for whom the poet wrote, so that much is 
taken for granted which for us needs explanation. It will assist in keep- 
ing the two parties distinct to remember that the names of the members 
of the Geat royal family begin with H, those of the Swedish royal fam- 
ily with O or E. The fortunes of war now favor one party, now the 
other. In the beginning the Geatas prevail—they even capture the 
queen of Ongentheow. Then the tide turns, and Ongentheow kills 
Hethceyn, rescues the queen, and gets a band of the Geatas, like the 
“lost battalion,” into a tight place in the forest of Ravenswood. After 
a long night, in which the Geatas listen to the threats and taunts of 
Ongentheow, Hygelac arrives with reinforcements, and the Swédes 
are themselves forced to retire hastily to a fortification or place of 
natural defense, which is stormed by their enemies, burning to avenge 
the death of their king. Ongentheow is wounded by a Geat warrior, 
Wulf, and finally dispatched by Wulf’s brother Eofor. “The Wolf” 
and “the Boar” are good names for these savage champions. After 
returning home in triumph, Hygelac rewards the brothers magnifi- 
cently, and bestows the hand of his only daughter upon Eofor.’ 


2'This passage has been rendered with some freedom. Anglo-Saxon verse sounds strange 
when literally translated into modern English, on account of the recurring ornamental epithets, 
the repetition and variation, the paratactic constructions, the formal epic phrases, the involved 
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We may, I think, properly call this engagement the Battle of Ravens- 
wood. The place at which Ongentheow met his death may not actually 
have been in the forest, though it can hardly have been far away. The 
Swedes are sometimes called Scilfings or Scylfings in the poem. 


Far and wide has it been known that Ongentheow slew Hethcyn son of Hrethel at 
Ravenswood, after the War-Scilfings in their pride first attacked the people of the 
Geatas. Straightway did the aged father of Ohthere [Ongentheow], old and fierce, 
rush to the attack; he killed the sea-king and rescued his own consort, the mother of 
Onela and Ohthere, despoiled of her gold, and then pursued his foes so that, leader- 
less, they barely gained refuge in Ravenswood. Then with a large force he besieged 
the survivors, wearied with their wounds; all through the night he threatened the 
wretched band with woes to come, saying that in the morning he would put them to 
the sword, and hang some of them on the gallows as sport for the birds. But at day- 
break comfort came to the despondent men, when they heard the horn and trumpet of 
Hygelac, and knew by the sound that the good king was coming with his warriors in 
search of them. . 

Then the good old chieftain Ongentheow, heavy at heart, sought out a fastness with 
his followers, retreating to higher ground; he had heard of the valor of the proud 
Hygelac in war, and trusted not to resistance, to attacking the men of the sea in 
defending his hoard, the women and the children against the ocean-rangers; he fled 
away thence and took refuge behind the earth-wall. Tribute was then offered by the 
Swedes and their standard surrendered to Hygelac; they had swarmed into the place 
of refuge after the sons of Hrethel moved towards the entrenchment.* There the 
gray-haired Ongentheow was brought to bay by the edges of swords, so that he, the 
king of the people, had to submit himself completely to Eofor. Angrily did Wulf the 
son of Wonred strike at him with his weapon, so that after the blow the blood spurted 
streaming out beneath his hair. In no wise was the aged Scilfing daunted, however, 
but quickly repaid the onslaught with a worse exchange, after the king of the people 
had moved up thither. The brave son of Wonred | Wulf] could not give the old war- 
rior a blow in return, for Ongentheow had cloven the helmet on his head, so that, 
stained with blood, he sank down and fell to the ground; but he was not wounded unto 
death—he recovered himself, though his wound hurt him sorely. When his brother lay 
helpless, the valiant thane of Hygelac | Eofor] broke with his broad sword the helmet 
of Ongentheow, wrought by giants, striking above the protection of the shield. So fell 
the king, the shepherd of the people, mortally wounded. There were many who bound 
up the wounds of Wulf and straightway raised him, when they had gained opportunity, 
and the possession of the field of battle was in their hands. Then Eofor despoiled 
Ongentheow, took from him his iron corselet, his stout-hilted sword and his helmet, 
and bore the armor of the hoary warrior to Hygelac. He received it, and in sight of 
the people graciously promised him rewards, and made good his promise. 


arrangement of phrases and clauses, and the violations of strict logical sequence in narrative. 
For the sake of clearness I have inserted a word here and there in brackets, or replaced a 
personal pronoun with a proper name. The exact course of events in the final engagement in 
which Ongentheow lost his life is not quite clear. The translation is based upon the text of 
Klaeber, whose edition contains much information for those who wish to pursue the subject 
further. The reader may also consult R. W. Chambers, Beowulf, an Introduction to the Study 


of the Poem, Cambridge (Eng.), 2nd ed., 1932; and W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tra- 
dition, Cambridge (Mass.), 2nd impression, 1930. 


8 This passage is susceptible of different interpretations. I prefer to read 2958b segn Higelace. 
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The lord of the Geatas, the son of Hrethel, when he reached home, recompensed 
Eofor and Wulf with great treasures for their prowess in battle, giving to each of 
them a hundred thousand [sceattas] of land and of twisted rings; no man on this 
earth could reproach him for stinginess in his reward for the valiant deeds which the 
brothers had done. To Eofor he gave his only daughter, the adornment of his house, 
as a pledge of his favor. (2923-2998 ) 


No such striking piece of description as this illuminates the later 
feuds between the two peoples. But the poem does enable us to distin- 
guish the general course of events, which have often become so blurred 
and confused in later Scandinavian accounts as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable. The situation was apparently complicated by intermarriage 
and interinfluence between the Swedes and the Danes, and by personal 
relationships and ties of friendship between Swedish and Geatic fam- 
ilies. Attempts to set all these details in a clearer light must be largely 
conjectural. Yet the broad outlines stand out quite clearly. 

After the victory at Ravenswood, an interval of peace seems to have 
followed, with the stout warrior Hygelac on the throne of the Geatas. 
The Swedish king may have been either one of Ongentheow’s sons, 
Onela and Ohthere, in succession after Ongentheow’s death. Perhaps 
Ohthere was the elder, and reigned for awhile, being followed by 
Onela. For when the curtain lifts again, Onela is on the throne, and his 
nephews, Kanmund and Eadgils, sons of Ohthere, are in revolt against 
him. It is a tempting conclusion, though pure conjecture, that Onela 
seized the throne on his brother’s death, contrary to the right of succes- 
sion which his nephews should have enjoyed. This would explain the 
revolt of Eanmund and Eadgils. Scandinavian thrones were elective, 
but the laws of succession were not disregarded in such elections without 
strong reasons. At all events, the next act in the drama opens with the 
Swedish princes Kanmund and Eadgils in exile at the court of the 
Geat king. 

Meanwhile, however, the Geatas had been suffering severe reverses. 
Emboldened, perhaps, by the great victory over Ongentheow, King 
Hygelac had organized a hostile expedition into the Low Countries, 
reminding us strongly of the Viking raids of later centuries. He made 
his way up the Rhine, and although at first successful in his plundering, 
was met by a large force under Theudebert, son of the Merovingian king 
Theuderic, at whose hands he received the punishment which he richly 
deserved. His forces were routed in a naval battle, he himself was 
killed, and the stolen booty recovered. Accounts of these events pre- 
served in Frankish annals confirm and supplement, from the historical 
point of view, the account in the epic. 'To the poet Hygelac was a hero, 
but to the Franks and their allies he appeared a ravaging pirate. It is 
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amusing to note that he even grew, in southern tradition, into a kind of 
giant, “whom a horse could not carry when he was twelve years old.” 

Consequently it was with Hygelac’s son and successor, the young 
king Heardred, that the Swedish princes found asylum. But their 
uncle Onela pursued them across the border, and in a battle, or a series 
of battles, both Heardred and Kanmund were slain. Kadgils escaped, 
and some years later, aided by the Geatas, returned to his own country, 
slew his uncle Onela, and himself became king. 

The epic represents Beowulf as having ruled the Geatas, after the 
death of Heardred, in a glorious and peaceful reign of fifty years. But 
all this is probably fiction. It seems likely that at some time after the 
death of young Heardred, the Geatas were completely conquered, and 
made a part of the Swedish kingdom. Popular imagination softened the 
bitterness of this by the exaltation of the great Geat hero Beowulf, child 
of folk-tale though he was, representing him as having been a mighty 
slaver of trolls and sea-monsters, and as having finally perished, like 
Sigurd, in a contest with a flame-spewing dragon, upon whose treasure 
a curse had been laid, which caused the death of the hero and the 
extinction of his people. Many a singer must have perpetuated these 
traditions before they reached the English poet. But disregarding all 
that popular fancy and poetic elaboration have added, we still have a 
priceless record of the fortunes of two great royal houses, at a time 
when Sweden was in the making, and early tribes were beginning to 
amalgamate into a nation. 

King Eadgils (or Athils—I have, following Beowulf, used through- 
out the Anglo-Saxon forms of the names) was long remembered in the 
North. There is good evidence that he was buried in one of the famous 
“kings’ mounds” in Old Uppsala. The modern visitor, who takes the 
short trip to these mounds from Uppsala proper, may find it difficult 
to believe, when he looks over the peaceful country landscape with the 
picturesque village church close by, that he is viewing the site of royal 
power and pagan worship many centuries ago. But, as he climbs 
the grass-covered slope of the mound in which the bones of Eadgils 
were interred, the past may seem to come a little nearer, and the tragic 
story of intertribal and family feud revealed in Beowulf may rise once 
more before him, a page of true history in the midst of days now almost 
completely shrouded in the mists of time. 





Niels Bukh, a Recreator of Gymnastics 


By Erix FLENSTED JENSEN 


IELS BUKH was born in 1880 on Valdemar’s Day, and 
I wonder if there is not something symbolic in the fact that 
he and the Dannebrog can celebrate their birthdays together. 
At any rate it is easy now to see in the circumstance a happy omen that 
the child should, when he had come to man’s estate, carry the Danish 


Niels Bukh on His Way to America 


flag with honor around 
the world, while doing 
at home a_ work of 
supreme benefit to Dan- 
ish youth. 

At present Niels Bukh 
stands as the unchal- 
lenged leader of a move- 
ment which in the last 
ten years has recreated 
Danish gymnastics and 
set its stamp upon the 
whole world of sports 
and athletics in Den- 
mark. And not only that. 
Through his many tours 
in various countries, and 
through the teachers 
from every part of the 
world who have attended 
his courses in the High 
School for Gymnastics 
at Ollerup, his system 
of primary gymnastics 
has won territory in al- 
most every civilized coun- 
try. It is nothing less 


than astonishing that this school, unique in its kind, should have risen 
as the result simply of one man’s idealistic conception and strong 


purpose. 


Niels Bukh is a native of Jutland, but spent most of his childhood 
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in the High School circle of Vallekilde in northwestern Sjelland. 
Later he went to sea, took part in the fisheries off the coast of Iceland, 
and finally settled down near his home as a farmer. While on the farm, 
he cultivated his interest in gymnastics until he decided to devote him- 
self altogether to it and give up farming. He took some of the State 
courses in gymnastics, passed the teacher’s examinations, and in other 
ways did what he could to extend his knowledge. For a time he acted 
as assistant inspector of gymnastics. 

At that time the Swedish system obtained everywhere in Denmark 
and, contrary to the spirit of its founder Per Henrik Ling, it had 
hardened into a worthless systematism, which was much in need of a 
regeneration. 

In 1914 Bukh began to give courses for teachers of gymnastics at 
the Folk High School of Ollerup. This school is on the island of Fyn, 
a little south of Odense, the birthplace of Hans Christian Andersen. 
Not many pupils registered the first winter, but there was an eager, 
energetic class of twelve young men from the neighborhood who made 
a good nucleus for the teacher’s pioneer efforts. The work at Ollerup 
soon became talked of all over Denmark, and there was a storm of 
criticism at the “brutal” and “destructive” exercises which Niels Bukh 
wanted to foist on the people. The result was only to attract more and 
more young men to Ollerup. 

A few years passed, and Bukh soon realized that if he was to work 
out his system in a manner satisfactory to himself, it was not enough 
to give courses to some of the pupils in the regular Folk High School. 
He would have to build a separate school for gymnastics only. But 
how to set about it, and how to find the means? He wanted a school 
where he could take care of ninety pupils. To many people this 
sounded like the dream of a mad man. But the old pupils and others 
who had become interested raised donations and loans without interest 
so that he was able to begin his great undertaking. Then his old pupils 
took a hand in the actual work of building, and on May 1, 1920, the 
school stood ready to be opened. 

The plan called for a five months’ course for young men in the winter 
and a three months’ course for young women in the summer. The 
curriculum included practical gymnastics, practice teaching, anatomy, 
physiology, and the theory of gymnastics, besides Danish and arith- 
metic. Lectures on literary and cultural-historical subjects were given 
daily, and there were elective courses in foreign languages and music. 
From the very beginning the High School for Gymnastics proved so 
attractive that it was filled to capacity. The large sunny gymnasium 
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The ain Building of Ollerup High School for Gymnastics with Some of the Antique 
Statues That Are Set Up as Ideals of Physical Perfection 


is the heart of the institution, and about five thousand young people 
‘an look back at the hours spent there as some of the happiest in their 
lives. They have experienced the physical well-being and sense of 
heightened life which primary gymnastics can give. They have learned 
to know the joy of team work and the satisfaction of overcoming diffi- 
culties that at first seemed insuperable. 

Niels Bukh wanted to give his pupils a more all-round training 
than was possible in the gymnasium alone. In order to have the instruc- 
tion include games and sports it was necessary to build a stadium. The 
old pupils again volunteered, and on July 13, 1923, the stadium could 
be dedicated. His Majesty King Christian X showed his interest by 
being present on the occasion and creating Niels Bukh a knight of the 
Dannebrog. 

But Niels Bukh was not yet satisfied that he had all the equipment for 
an ideal school of physical education. His next objective was a covered 
swimming pool. By means of gymnastic exhibitions and in other ways 
funds were raised, and at the end of the winter course, in April 1925, 
a score of the pupils who had attended the school went to work to 
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prepare the site and to make concrete. 'The pool was to be built in the 
semi-enclosed space made by the three wings of the main building, and 
in order not to take the light away from the classrooms, it was neces- 
sary to excavate to a considerable depth. Three thousand loads of dirt 
were taken out before the building could commence. Not only this 
work but the raising of the walls, columns, and roof of reinforced con- 
crete was done by the volunteers. Only for the interior finishing and 
the machinery were skilled workmen employed. On July 4, 1926, the 
swimming pool was ready for use—the first of its kind in Denmark. 
At the same time the wings of the main building were lengthened, so 
that with this and later additions the school now has room for 250 
pupils. And it is always filled. 

The last addition to the buildings at Ollerup is a gigantic gymna- 
sium with an outdoor swimming pool in front of it. This was dedi- 
‘ated on July 30, 1933, with festivities that gave echo all over 
Denmark. 


In its present form the High School for Gymnastics at Ollerup is 


The New Gymnasium with Its Outdoor Swimming Basin. The Picture Was Taken 
on Niels Bukh’s Birthday when the Women Students Were Serenading Him 
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The Great Hall in the New Gymnasium on the Day of Its Dedication. Among the 
Thousand Gymnasts of Both Sexes Are a Group of American Women Teachers 
Standing to the Left with the Stars and Stripes 


without a doubt the best institution for physical education in the world. 
It has first-class equipment for carrying on all kinds of sports and 
athletics irrespective of the season of the year. Everything is harmo- 
nious in style, attractive, and suited to the purpose. The buildings are 
set in a beautiful park. A number of reproductions of the finest statues 
of antiquity serve to remind us of the ideal toward which the school 
is striving. 

The influence of Niels Bukh’s work has not been confined to Den- 
mark. From almost every civilized country indications have come that 
people are aware that Ollerup has something to teach them in regard 
to the rational development of the human physique. First and fore- 
most we must mention the crowds of students that assemble from all 
parts of the world. Foreigners may either be admitted on the same 
terms as native pupils, following the same courses and obeying the 
same rules, or they may be received as guest students, living at the 
High School Home, but not bound by any curriculum. Usually stu- 
dents from the Northern countries, to whom the language offers no 
bar, prefer to register as regular pupils, and it also happens that stu- 
dents from America or Germany, even from Egypt, Palestine, and 
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Twelve Women Gymnasts Training for the Tour Around the World 


Japan, have preferred to do so, thus becoming a part of the student 


body instead of living somewhat apart as guests. 


Training for the Tour Around the World 


Several times during the year 
there are courses given specially 
for foreigners. It may be men- 
tioned for instance that every 
summer there is a group of 
American women teachers tak- 
ing a six weeks’ course in gym- 
nastics. Most of these come from 
Russell Sage College in Troy, 
New York. At other times there 
are courses for English and 
German students. 

Courses of instruction in pri- 
mary gymnastics have been 
held also outside of Denmark. 
In 1926 Niels Bukh with his col- 
league Kristian Krogshede vis- 
ited a number of schools in the 
United States. Other teachers 
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trained at Ollerup have given shorter or longer courses in America, 
Japan, England. Holland, and Norway as well as in the Y.M.C.A. 
school of athletics in Geneva. Many of them hold permanent positions 
as instructors in gymnastics in foreign countries. 

The system of primary gymnastics has also become known abroad 
by means of exhibitions by students of Ollerup, usually given upon the 
invitation of athletic organizations, schools, or ministries of education. 
Niels Bukh himself generally accompanies these troupes, but occa- 
sionally his place has been taken by Kristian Krogshede, who has been 
for many years one of the most capable and popular teachers at 
Ollerup. The troupe usually consists of both men and women gym- 
nasts. In the last dozen years they have visited the United States, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Holland, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Iceland, and Sweden. In 1931 Niels Bukh with a 
troupe of twenty-five carefully selected gymnasts made a tour of the 
world, which was a veritable triumphal progress filled with brilliant 
events and exciting adventures. The tour went by way of Danzig to 
Russia, Siberia, Manchuria, Japan, Korea, Canada, the United States, 
and England. The author of the present article was one of those who 
took part in this modern Viking expedition. 

All these trips have been made only with pupils from the High 
School for Gymnastics at Ollerup. But Niels Bukh has also repre- 
sented Denmark as the leader of athletic teams sent to various contests 
in foreign cities including the Olympiads at Stockholm, Antwerp, and 
Paris. His book Grundgymnastik eller primitiv Gymnastik has been 
translated into eleven languages and published in countries ranging 
from Japan to Bolivia. 

The aim of primary gymnastics is to develop the body into a strong 
and well balanced organism, capable of using and controlling all its 
possibilities for action. In this goal it does not differ from other sys- 
tems of gymnastics, but its unique quality lies in the method by which 
it works. So far as I know there is no other system which to the same 
extent and in an equally direct and rational manner attacks the faults 
and failings of the body and builds up strength, skill, and suppleness. 
Bukh’s system has in recent years undergone an important develop- 
ment. The somewhat restless and abrupt manner which characterized 
it formerly has been completely discarded, and has given place to a 
beautiful harmony. The exercises are done in a tempo which can have 
none but good effects on the gymnasts and is pleasing to the specta- 
tors. Strange as it may seem, this greater quietude has not made pri- 
mary gymnastics appear less vigorous but .rather more so. 
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Niels Bukh, though he has passed the half-century mark, is still 
youthful, as is seen in the fact that he is still able to infuse his spirit 
into the High School. He is so full of energy and initiative that one 
‘annot possibly imagine him settling down at Ollerup to be satisfied 
with what he has accomplished. As a matter of fact he is busy planning 
extensions which would make it possible to give men and women teach- 
ers of Denmark full year courses. He is also thinking of founding an 
international school where the leaders of athletics from all countries 
could assemble and gather new ideas and impulses for their work 
among the young people of their own countries—to counteract the 
prevalent competitive sports and star worship. A third plan cherished 
by Niels Bukh is to arrange an Olympiad at Ollerup under different 
and altogether more idealistic forms than those that now obtain on 
such occasions. None of these plans has as yet been fully worked out, 
but knowing that with Niels Bukh it is usually not far from thought 
to action, we may expect to see at least some of them realized in the 
not too distant future. 


One of Niels Bukh’s Gymnasts in Japan Being 
Photographed for the Screen 





‘Two Days in the Real Sahara 


By Prince WILHELM 


HAD ARRIVED far down in southern Tunisia at a place called 

Tozeur, a little oasis on the border of the Sahara. It was now 

a matter of proceeding westward across the desert. A steady rain, 
rare in these parts, had made most of the roads impassable. The only 
one which was still open led across the sea of sand. But this road could 
not possibly be traveled with ordinary automobiles, which get help- 
lessly stuck in the bottomless drifts of the dunes. It would require a 
stronger vehicle, one with the camel’s power of endurance and ability 
to find its way where no paths exist. The only thing to do, there- 
fore, was to have patience and wait for the first desert car that was 
pleased to put in an appearance. The regular tours had of course been 
discontinued. 

At last one fine day the desert van drove up with rumble and roar 
to the door of the hotel and discharged some passengers still dusty 
and thirsty after the torrid trip from Touggourt and El Oued. 

The car was not at all one of those gigantic, rakish types of bus 
which were traveling the route a few -years ago when trips through 
North Africa were fashionable and the Transats Tourist Company 
swung the whip over the merry-go-round till the gold rained down into 
its pockets like manna from heaven. On the contrary, it was a very 
unpretentious affair, at least as far as looks were concerned, but just 
for that very reason the general effect was all the more reassuring. All 
luxury was banned. It was no longer a question of flashing nickel or 
gleaming lacquer, but of practicability: solid, durable vehicles of large 
dimensions, a reliable motor—in a word, equipment which can be de- 
pended upon in a rough-and-tumble with the redoubtable Sahara. 

The coach was open with room for six passengers under a protecting 
cover. On both sides were carriers for baggage and also rope, planks, 
and other things which might come in handy if one were to get stuck. 
There were besides large cans of water, o°:, and fuel in reserve. Out at 
the front was mounted an extra radiatov. What really gave the bus 
the character of a desert vehicle, aside frcia the powerfully reinforced 
chassis, however, was the three pairs of wieels, two behind and one in 
front. On each wheel were mounted two over-sized tires, so that the 
‘ar actually ran on twelve wheels. This large contact surface is re- 
quired for ploughing through the loose desert sand and also when it 
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is necessary to clamber up the dunes. Twin wheels serve about the 
same purpose as the wide cleft hoofs of the camel which prevent the 
animal from sinking down in loose sand. 

At the wheel of this modern edition of the desert ship sat a weather- 
beaten and bronzed Frenchman with quite a strong admixture of Arab 
blood in his veins—a bold-looking, attractive man who seemed to 
have done a little of everything in these regions. He was sucking at 
a cigarette butt and appeared to be highly delighted not only with exis- 
tence as such, but also and in particular with himself. Whether this was 
the result of the recently received tips, a successfully conducted jour- 
ney, or the prospect of a day’s rest in 'Tozeur, it was impossible to 
decide. When I asked how the road had been, he politely touched his 
cap and answered: 

“Perfect. It rained a bit between here and El Oued and that packed 
the worst of the flying sand. We made the run in seven hours.” 

“And the motor?” 

He looked almost offended as he answered: “Like clockwork. 
Couldn’t be otherwise.” 

This sounded promising, the more particularly since a few weeks 
before people in Tunis and elsewhere had been saying that it was not 
wise to take the desert bus on account of the inferior condition of the 
rolling stock. Well, it was not the first time I had experienced how 
little certain information bureaus in the capital were to be relied upon. 
The tourist agency here has the art of advertising abroad while the 
home organization suffers from serious defects. For a stranger the 
opposite would of course be more pleasant. 

‘Two days later the twelve-wheeler rolled out from the oasis. 

It certainly did not go fast, but it was apparent right from the start 
that it was safe. The car seemed, as it were, to suck tight to the road 
and the ripples were scarcely felt at all. It was almost the same sensa- 
tion as sitting in a railway train. The speed was maintained steadily at 
about 25 kilometers an hour. Of course there was a humming in the 
gear case and the various contraptions on the carriers rattled, but one 
soon got accustomed to the noise and could then enjoy the strange 
journey undisturbed. 

All the way to Nefta we iad the salt desert of El Jerid on the left. 
It shone like a calm sea in w::ich low, elongated islands swam like beads 
of fat in clear bouillon. Nevertheless the man at the wheel swore that 
the whole thing was merely an optical illusion. One was forced to 
yield to science even though one was prepared oneself to swear the 
opposite at any moment. But what difference did it make when the 
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morning was sunny and the road led on towards the real desert hidden 
somewhere out yonder in a golden yellow haze. 

We drove into Nefta and stopped for a little while at the market 
there. Some Arabs were sitting propped up against the wall of a house 
doing absolutely nothing. They wore snow white burnouses with black 
spots on them, and since this was the first time that I had seen cloth 
of such a pattern, I went over to photograph them. At the same 
moment a thousand-headed swarm of flies rose up and the spots dis- 
appeared. They must have disliked the smell of a European. They 
recovered their courage, however, and were soon back in their old 
place again, so I got a picture of the speckled burnouses. This done, 
I preferred to look for a quieter place. 

I took a hurried walk through the town to the hills above the oasis 
from where we had an extended view across the verdant sea of palm 
crowns curling in the fresh morning breeze. The cultivated sections lie 
as though sunk down in a wide, kettle- inped ralley with steep sand 
slopes all around. The French, with their well known ability to find 
a descriptive expression, have named the place La Corbeille de Nefta. 
The basket of Nefta with its dates, apricots, pomegranates and other 
marvels—a more expressive name could not be found. 

A short trip through the cultivated areas. Running water every- 
where—but how in all the world did the fish make their way here in the 
first place? There were, as a matter of fact, large shoals of them in the 
canals where they darted in happy ignorance of the astonishment they 
aroused. Palms. Palms everywhere. Tall, short, bushy, spindly—well, 
I had had enough of the tame verdure of the oases, of their orchard-like 
plantations, and picture-postcard scenery. Out yonder awaited the 
infinite expanses of the desert where the roof is high and there is a long 
distance between the wells. 

On again in the car. Mile after mile we rolled over an infertile 
steppe with thin tufts of coarse, tortured alfa grass which is not good 
for anything. There was a rustling in the dry straws almost like that 
in the palm crowns a little while before, but the sound was as dry as 
dust, harsh, lifeless. One felt the nearness of death: it was as though 
someone were already rattling bleached boneheads. 

We met great herds of goats, which Bedouins, swathed in white from 
top to toe, were driving ahead of them towards Nefta. They were on 
the way to the big weekly market at 'Tozeur to which the whole prov- 
ince of Jerid comes to get its supply of meat. Solitary camels, with and 
without drivers, etched their characteristic silhouettes against the hori- 
zon. 'They seemed for the most part to be walking at random. One could 
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not quite understand what they were doing there. On the other hand, 
of course, a landscape of this kind would be unthinkable without these 
ghosts from dark prehistoric ages. A desert without camels would be 
like a Swedish summer pasture without cows. 

The farther we went the more sparsely sown were both men and ani- 
mals. Soon we no longer saw a single living creature—nothing but 
that cheerless, monotonous alfa steppe which has no end. I awaited 
with impatience the real Sahara such as I had pictured it to myself in 
imagination. This was merely the outskirts, the borderland. Had I not 
in my youth devoured Hichens’ glowing and colorful book about the 
Garden of Allah so that I knew how it should look? 

And about half way to El Oued it came. 

One did not really know how it happened that the alfa disappeared 
and the old wheel tracks which we had hitherto followed faithfully 
suddenly came to an end. There was no longer the slightest hint of a 
road. It was just sand, sand as far as one could see. The plain, too, had 
just been transformed into high imposing dunes. It was a golden 
brown sea which had congealed into sheer crests and soft valleys, and 
we ourselves were sitting in a boat which was rocking up and down, 
rolling and tossing on the now choppy, now heaving ocean where never 
a drop of water had fallen. The whole thing is fantastic, grandiose, 
majestic in all its mighty desolation, void of every suggestion of human 
life. Not a straw, not a bird, not so much as an ant. Just a few stray 
swarms of grasshoppers which were, I presume, on their way to more 
hospitable regions to still their hunger before it should become their 
turn to still that of others. 

Then, too, there was this deathlike silence through which the hum 
of the motor cut like a knife, that strange perception of boundless- 
ness, of loneliness, and abandonment. One felt so small in the midst of 
all this vastness, so lost and helpless. We knew that this was only an 
infinitesimal part of the mighty ocean of sand and that we could keep 
on here for days and weeks if the man at the wheel should go off the 
route, if he should drive down towards Hogar or ‘Timbuktu instead 
of to El Oued. There is something awful and yet at the same time 
something indescribably tempting, almost emancipating in its gigantic 
proportions which hardly reck of time or space. Here one really gains 
some impression of what the true Sahara means. It is something one 
has merely been aware of in a general way hitherto, but now actually 
experiences—peacefully and quietly, it is true, sitting in a reliable 
‘ar and with only the remotest prospects of a simoom or of dying of 
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thirst. But the aura of the great adventure and the struggle of the 
caravan for life can be felt nevertheless in the fiery hot breath of the 
faint breeze. 

It is an art to navigate this ocean. In spite of the twelve tires it is too 
much to expect the car to mount almost perpendicular slopes at the 
top of which the sand is blown together so that it forms a wall. It would 
be just as rash as to drive a little motor boat head on into an Atlantic 
breaker. We swung to right and left, we cut wide arcs in order to avoid 
the worst passages and perhaps find out at the same time where our 
old tracks were and make a new attempt in another direction. The 
tracks—yes, even if one traces them as quickly as they are wiped out 
by the flying sand, they disappear as rapidly as a chalk mark before 
the eraser on a school blackboard. We cruise and veer, now we are 
deep down in a hollow, now we clamber up onto a crest only to plunge 
a moment later head first into the next trough. We get stuck in a drift, 
back out, take a new start and plough our way through just about like 
an ice-breaker in the densest ice pack. Every obstacle that is over- 
come, every new top that is scaled is fraught with excitement, for one 
never knows how it is going to look on the other side. But the man at 
the wheel takes it calmly, he is used to driving in the Sahara, he knows 
its caprices from Biskra right down to Lake Chad. For nobody must 
think that the same road is followed from one day to another; the 
treacherous dunes are constantly shifting and changing form. Where 
we advanced today there may be a wall tomorrow which would make 
it necessary to make a detour of several kilometers. 

I asked the bronzed driver up in front how he managed to find his 
way amongst all these thousand hills which are all so like each other 
and yet so unlike. 

“Tt’s no trick,” he said in his quiet manner, “as long as you have the 
sun to go by and also have a little sense of locality. It’s worse when 
the clouds gather and the storm breaks. Then you can’t see your hand 
in front of you. It’s not only that the sand penetrates everywhere and 
may cause engine trouble, but owing to the steady onslaught of the 
electrically charged particles of sand on the car, it too becomes so 
heavily charged that you can draw long sparks from the body with the 
finger tips. The safest thing you can do then is shut off the motor in 
some hollow and wait until the worst is over. I have spent a couple 
of rather uncomfortable days and nights in this way, and then had to 


dig out the whole equipage. Sacre dieu, how it screeched and grated 
afterwards in the gear case!” 
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We stopped in the shelter of a steep hill-top and got out the simple 
contents of the lunch basket. It was not blowing much but yet enough 
for us to get sand in our mouths. The tops of the hills were wreathed 
in flying sand and all the time we heard that peculiar sound which is 
‘caused by the eternally gliding particles against the harder surface 
underneath. Nothing halts their progress, perhaps they come from 
Hogar and do not stop before they reach some place in the Atlas 
mountains. If they are sufficiently light they may continue on across 
the Mediterranean. On a windy day they may perhaps land on the 
window sill of a cottage in Eze. Such a thing has happened before— 
far travelers from the dead land of drought and thirst. 

But not even in the Sahara can one be really certain of being at 
peace. We had the company, over our sausage and chicken bones, of 
a solitary, black beetle, which came scurrying down the dune. He was 
certainly not at all shy, but crawled right over to the basket where he 
discovered a little piece of meat von which he threw himself in wild 
frenzy. Poor thing, it was no doubt a good long time since he had had 
such a square meal. I am uncertain as to whether a desert beetle’s face 
is capable of expressing varied emotions, but this one surely looked 
highly satisfied. Naturally he got all the remains of the food. Whether 
he later ate till he burst I did not wait to see. 

Instead, I beat about in the dunes and enjoyed their finely furrowed 
patterns which are sketched by the wind and which change from one 
moment to another. If one did not know that they were constantly 
being renewed one would scarcely have the heart to tread on them. 
One’s own clumsy footprints seem quite mastodon-like beside the 
whimsical play of these airy lines. The surface is like crépe paper or 
like the first rippling waves when the wind breaks a perfectly smooth 
mirror of water. Thanks to the bright sunlight which makes even the 
slightest rise cast a dark shadow, the outlines stand out with sculptural 
sharpness. One never tires of them, they have as it were a life of their 
own. And all the time this strange destructive process which at the 
same time creates anew is going on. 

Down in the hollow the sunburned driver was already tooting his 
horn. I had to slide down the dune getting my shoes filled with sand 
in the process. The motor hummed and we zigzagged off again in 
our twelve-wheeled boat across the undulating sea of dunes. 

Mile after mile, hour after hour. But it was never monotonous as 
when we were traveling over the steppe. Conformity here is full of 
change. Now it was some particularly high top that must be ascended, 
now an inclination of 45 degrees or more to navigate. Or again there 
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was an old camel skeleton lying there polished smooth by the sand 
and bleached white under an eternal sun. The leg shone at a great 
distance off like a whitewashed beacon at sea. 

The Sahara is dead. And yet it lives thanks to its shifting line play 
and its marvelously soft lights changing subtly with the hours of the 
day. 

So we kept on for the greater part of the afternoon. When the first 
palm top came into view we almost started, so accustomed had we be- 
come to the desolateness. 

There was moreover something quite peculiar about this palm top: 
it looked as low as if it had been cut off and laid flat upon the ground. 
Furthermore it divided itself up into more the nearer we approached. 
And finally we saw that it was a whole cluster of palms growing deep 
down in a kettle-shaped hole with the leaves just protruding over the 
edge. This is typical of El Oued. Now and then one may be standing 
just a few meters away from such a giant’s cauldron without suspect- 
ing its proximity. The surrounding wall of sand and dry leaves also 
contributes to this effect. Down there in the hollow the trees are fairly 
well sheltered from storms while at the same time there is a dug well 
at the bottom which takes care of their water supply. 

If we had hitherto wound our way forward among the dunes, we 
now had to cut wide ares around these groups of palms which appeared 
in ever increasing numbers. Then a few solitary dwelling houses popped 
up, grey and insignificant. The roofs were either arched as though 
barrels had been cut in two lengthwise and laid in a row beside each 
other, or they had been built in cupola form with a curious little wart 
on the top. Balancing on the steep ridge between two deep sand pits, 
we finally reached El Oued’s sleepy oasis, thrown out like a green 
island in the golden sea of the Sahara. 

A smug customs official pried through our suitcases—somewhere 
along the way we had of course crossed the imaginary border between 
Tunisia and Algeria. A tricolor hung limply on the high flagstaff of 
the little military outpost. An Arab hopped up on the running board 
and proffered a whole collection of Fatima’s silver hands. Some Bed- 
ouins were dozing beside the wall of a house while their camels lay 
chewing their cuds alongside. It was an idyllic beginning to the main 
street several hundred meters long which ran through the village. Soon 
the twelve-wheeler halted in front of a low building which was dis- 
covered to be the hotel—surprisingly neat and attractive, but of course 
altogether too large in proportion to the little town. That its origin 
could be traced back to the Transats’ days of splendor was not hard 
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to guess. Now it stood empty of guests, but at least there was a host— 
he had probably rented it from the company—who walked about in 
brown velvet clothes and was obviously much more interested in his 
numerous family than in chance travelers. We were glad, however, to 
have a roof over our heads and food on the table, even if a simple tent 
would have been more appropriate to the surroundings than this semi- 
civilized luxury. 

EK] Oued is a quaint little place, quite unspoiled, and with a peculiar 
desert atmosphere about it which no doubt comes from its isolated sit- 
uation. On the streets nomads and camels wander in about equally 
large numbers. The latter are possibly in the majority. The Bedouins 
throw themselves down wherever it suits them, build a fire, and feel at 
home. The effect is pleasant and cheerful. Many of them are descen- 
dants of the proud Tuaregs. Consequently one cannot be surprised that 
they treat a stranger as if he were thin air. They do not even look at 
him. He simply does not exist in their consciousness. Occasionally they 
turn their heads ostentatiously away to emphasize further their 
contempt. 

It is only when one goes up into the minaret that one really remarks 
how curious the town is. The round cupolas lie close to each other, as 
close as newly baked wheaten biscuits on a pan, and round about the 
village is a garland of sand pits in which date palms are growing. Far- 
ther off there is nothing but dunes in endless, unbroken succession— 
the boundless, dreaded Sahara. 

In spite of the lateness of the hour, I strolled for a long time up 
and down the narrow alleys of El Oued. One felt in a sense far away 
from everything. There was a certain repose and equilibrium about the 
people who seemed to have only a very few contacts with the noisy, 
bustling, modern world outside. They lived like an island people with- 
out any very great interest in what was going on on the remote 
mainland. 

I landed in a Koran school in the courtyard of a mosque. With his 
back against the wall sat a venerable old white-bearded patriarch 
thumbing something that looked like a chaplet of cockle shells and 
corals. In front of him he had his whole class, some fifty students of 
all ages from five to about twenty. Each one was reading in a loud 
voice a verse from the Koran from a wooden blackboard which he 
held in his hands. The same thing over and over again. Some mumbled, 
some contented themselves with an ordinary conversational tone, 
while others bawled out their lessons as loudly as they could. The whole 
time their bodies were swaying back and forth ceaselessly. They re- 
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sembled a well trained troupe of gymnasts rotating their bodies from 
the hips. This procedure belongs to a proper Arab school and seems 
moreover to be pleasing to Allah. 

I arrived next at the little Jewish synagogue and was simply 
dragged in by the chief rabbi on the pretext that he wanted to show me 
something beautiful. But the beautiful object consisted of a money- 
box on the wall into which one was invited to put a penny. 

“Where are you from, Monsieur?” he asked in a fuddled voice in bad 
French. “Suede? Swedd? No idea at all. I am the one who reads all the 
prayers here. Drop a franc in the box if you can read print, sir. I am to 
get one too.” 

The rabbi was the laughing stock of the whole quarter. 

I also walked for a long time in the market place where the fires 
were burning, the camels dozing, and the men eating grasshoppers or 
smoking keif. It was like a water-color in soft tones by Egron 
Lundgren. 

Finally I landed on top of a sand dune quite outside of the village 
and watched the sun go down in the golden sea of the Sahara. And I 
thought of a verse from an Arabian poem I had recently read: 

“Didst thou know the beauty of the desert, oh man of the city, thy 
walled-in courtyard and thy comfortable dwelling would be harder to 
endure than the heaviest chains. Stoodest thou on a hill at daybreak 
with the infinite sand around thee, thou wouldst inhale the heavenly 
breezes which strengthen the souls for they have never blown over 
anything unclean. Thy heart would know neither the pain of sorrow 
nor the weight of affliction.” 

The next morning the desert Journey was resumed. There were new 
dunes, new loops to cut, new drifts to overcome. Our sun-tanned driver 
at his wheel surmounted all difficulties with the same imperturbable 
calm and surpassing skill. The motor went like clockwork. He was 
right when he declared in Tozeur that it simply could not be otherwise. 
Not the least bit of trouble or danger of accident. In this respect the 
trip was absolutely without thrills. But the charm, the grandeur, and 
the excitement of rolling along in this way over a large slice of the 
Sahara continued to be felt with undiminished power. It was an ex- 
perience crammed with vivid impressions. 

With a feeling of sadness we saw in the twilight the palms of Toug- 
gourt slowly rise up out of the ocean of sand like a far-away, verdant 
shore. The desert journey was over for this time and it was with regret 
that a moment later I took leave of the bronzed chauffeur and his mag- 
nificent twelve-wheeler. 
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A Race in the Oslo Fjord 


White Sails on the Oslo Fjord 


By J. FALCcK-ANDERSEN 


N ELDERLY man wearing a suit of paint-spattered overalls 

comes out of the boat house. In his right hand he is carrying a 

bucket of white paint and over his left shoulder is slung a coil 
of rope. It is easy to see by his walk that he is an old seadog. 

The sun shines in a cloudless sky. Frognerkilen, the innermost bight 
of the Oslo Fjord, lies before us, blue and bland, though with tiny 
whitecaps raised by the breeze and glittering in the sun. On the oppo- 
site side, at Bygdé, lies Dronningen, the handsome quarters of the 
Royal Norwegian Yacht Club, floating like a white swan on the water. 
Beyond we see the land rising with greening hills and bursting buds. 

There is a salt tang of the sea mingled with the fragrance of new 
leaves and steaming, sun-warmed earth, and through it all pierces a 
strong smell of tar and paint. The pleasure craft that have been laid 
up for the winter are being overhauled in preparation for the coming 
season. F’or many months they have been in charge of a single watch- 
man, but now everything is waked to life. Boat after boat is being 
examined by the experts, and all day long the polishing and painting, 
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The Hanké Sound Where a Big Tourist Boat Is Making Its Way among the 
Pleasure Craft 


rigging and trimming goes on. Many of the workmen are old deep 
sea sailors who are now themselves laid up for good but who still like 
to take a job that has a smell of the sea about it. 

On a clear sunny Saturday afternoon towards the end of May the 
pleasure boats begin to set sail. Slim racers up to twelve meters in 
length are anxious to use every breath of wind that stirs the surface 
of the water. The broad, comfortable family boats with father and 
mother and all the youngsters on board take it more quietly and are 
soon left behind. In among them dart the tiny little open sailboats of 
the junior class, manned by boys who are getting their first lessons in 
the interplay of wind, waves, and sail. From ten years up these boys 
sail the fjord in their little boats, venturing farther and farther out 
until one day they reach Ferder and meet the waters of the North Sea 
itself rolling in towards them. 

Little by little most of the boats have left the broad inner basin 
behind. They pass the projecting point of Nesodden and push on into 
the rather narrow passage which leads out into the great open fjord. 
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The Open Fjord Outside of Hanké. The Islet in the Center Is the Starting Point 
in the Races 


Only the most enterprising get as far as this on Saturday afternoon. 
Most of the sailors put up for the night in one of the sheltered nooks 
and coves that abound in the Oslo fjord. Then comes the blessed Sun- 
day. The early risers will soon have passed Oscarsborg, the fortress 
which lies there as the key to the waterways of the capital. If the wind 
is good they will in a few hours reach the open fjord where it is pos- 
sible to put on more speed. Some turn west to N6tter6 and Tjémé, 
while others take a more easterly course to the waters around Hanko. 

Hank6 is the yachtsman’s paradise, and few fail to visit it at least 
once in a season. ‘There are many spots in the broad and varied fjord 
district that boast the title of “the pearl of the Oslo Fjord,” but Hank6 
must certainly be called the crown jewel. It has an ideal combination 
of land and water, sufficiently near the open sea and yet affording a 
spacious natural harbor where all the pleasure craft in the world could 
gather. As for its scenic beauty, even the landlubbers can appreciate 
that, and furthermore they enjoy the comforts of modern hotels and 
excellent bathing beaches. 
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Crown Prince Olav in His Boat the Norma III 


Johan Anker, Yachtsman and Boat Designer 


Norway’s Cowes and 
Norway’s Lido are some 
of the names applied to 
Hanko, and in the sum- 
mer it wears an interna- 
tional aspect, especially 
at the time of the great 
regatta. Then the pas- 
sage between Hank6 and 
the mainland is like a 
gigantic Canale Grande, 
where craft of every de- 
scription, from big three- 
masted pleasure yachts 


to tiny canoes, thread their way through the congestion. Life on land, 
too, is colorful and stirring. It has seldom been more so than in the 
summer of 1933 when the Royal Norwegian Yacht Club celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary with a series of international regattas at Hanko, 
lasting for a whole month. Not only the nations on the seaboard of 
Europe were represented, but the United States, Chili, and Brazil. 
Yet Hanko with its international atmosphere is only a small part 
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of the Oslo Fjord. Round about it stretches a vast region of islands, 
waterways, and coves which seems quite set apart from the outside 
world. Those who want solitude, and prefer to steer their own course 
undisturbed by the world, can do so. When summer comes in earnest 
and vacations begin for city folk, there develops a life of vagabondage 
in which the types of people are as varied as the boats. New spick and 
span yachts, old dilapidated craft, large racers, family boats, and jun- 
ior sailboats, manned by society people, respectable middle-aged 
citizens, and adventurous youth, sail from one place to another, stop 
when they reach a particularly idyllic spot, cast anchor, and live for 
days or weeks, enjoying life until vacation is at an end or the supplies 
give out. 

It is pleasant to idle in this way and drift with the wind and current, 
but the genuine sportsman will not long be contented with this dolce 
far niente. He wants tq try his mettle and test his boat. For him the 
regatta gives the opportunity. 

Norwegian boats and Norwegian men have won many victories at 
home and abroad, and we can truthfully say that in international esti- 
mation we hold first place as a sailing nation. A distinguished name is 
that of Johan Anker, both as a designer of boats and as a sailor. Crown 
Prince Olav also holds a high place as a genuine sportsman and skillful 
sailor. With his boat the Norma, built by Johan Anker, he won the 
gold medal at the Olympic Games in Holland in 1928. 

King Haakon, who before he came to the throne was an officer in 
the Danish navy, is full of enthusiasm for the sport, even though he 
does not like his brother King Christian of Denmark take active part 
in it. He attends the more important regattas and has instituted the 
King’s Races which are held every year. He not only donates the prizes, 
but personally attends to the arrangements. 

Since the spring of 1933 Crown Prince Olav has been the president 
of the Royal Norwegian Yacht Club with Mr. Anker as vice-president. 
Nor was this only in order to have him as figurehead in the anniver- 
sary year. Far from it. The Crown Prince fills his position both by 
virtue of his accomplishments as a yachtsman and his energetic partici- 
pation in the activities of the Club. It was largely due to his efforts 
when the regatta last year became such a brilliant success that it stands 
out as the most important event in the history of Norwegian yachting. 





View from the Westmann Isles off the South Coast of Iceland with Mount Hekla Seen 
in the Distance 
From a Water Color by Isobel Hutchison 


It’sa Long Way to Akureyn 


Across Iceland by Foot and Pony 


By IsopeE, Wyiir Hutrcuison 


OU’LL FIND her down there, 
beyond the elevator.” 
The policeman waved a care- 
less hand and turned away. 

The Leith docks seemed full of eleva- 
tors, but at last we found the Iceland 
boat—one of the smallest of the Icelandic 
Steamship Company’s fleet—which plies 
between Copenhagen, Leith, and the less 
frequented coasts of east and north Ice- 
land. 

“Don’t travel on the Lagarfoss,” some- 
one had warned us. Nevertheless, when I 


found myself the solitary occupant of a 
cabin with four berths, a bathroom, a 
dining- and smoking-room, and a small 
deck with four basket chairs, I felt that, 
in avoiding the Reykjavik boat with her 
thirty passengers which lay at the dock 
behind us, I had acted wisely. 

On our fourth morning we approached 
the east coast of Iceland. As we steamed 
slowly in between the rocks, the mist 
lifted, and we saw amid emerald meadows 
a little village of painted wooden houses 
seattered about the water’s edge. Our 
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first engineer, who spoke good English, 
took much interest in my projected walk- 
ing-tour of 350 kilometers through east- 
central Iceland.to Akureyri, the northern 
capital. He advised me to disembark at 
Reydarfjordur rather than go on to Sey- 
disfjordur as I had originally intended. 

There is on the maps a post road going 
from Reydarfjordur west and northwest 
to Akureyri. This post road, however, 
such as it was, I decided to avoid. On the 
advice of the engineer I resolved to turn 
aside at the farm of Egilstadir and travel 
through the interior. This would enable 
me to pass the largest wood in the country 
at Hallormstadir, though I would have to 
take ponies and a guide for a couple of 
days thereafter over the long desolate 
heaths of the interior till I reached 
Modrudal, the highest farm in Iceland. 

The captain ordered for me by tele- 
phone a seat in a motor car as far as 
Egilstadir, a comfortable hostel above the 
lake-like expansion of the river Lagar- 
fijot. In the morning its mistress showed 
me over her garden, and with her children, 
Ingemar and Ausdisa, set me on my way. 
On inquiring Ingemar’s name, I was told 
that he had not been baptized before he 
was two years old. 

“The pastor,” said his mother, “was ill, 
and I thought it as well in any case that 
the boy should understand a little of 
what was going on.” 

This first day on foot was glorious. The 
sun shone from a clear sky, and a motor 
boat going down the Lagarfljot bore my 
heavy knapsack. In Iceland the traveler 
may part from his luggage without a 
qualm. When I reached Hallormstadir in 
the evening, after a delightful walk 
through the wood, I found my knapsack 
safely deposited under the little jetty. 

Only recently has Iceland awakened to 
the necessity for safeguarding her re- 
maining birchwoods, and this “forest” of 
Hallormstadir by the Lagarfljot, and an- 
other wood near Akureyri, are now under 
the protection of foresters. 


In the pleasant farmhouse I was hos- 
pitably entertained that evening by the 
forester and his pretty, young daughter. 
A young couple upon their honeymoon 
had arrived before me. 

“Had they come on the Gullfoss?” I 
asked, adopting the inquisitorial manner 
of Iceland. 

“No.” 

“On the Bruarfoss?” 

“Ne, 

‘How then? By what ship?” 

“By no ship at all.” 

“You have ridden from Akureyri! That 
must be a long ride?” 

“No. We did not come by pony either. 
We came to Seydisfjord by flying ma- 
chine.” 

It was true! A sea-plane now covers the 
distance between Reykjavik and Akureyri 
—which in 1925 I had laboriously tra- 
versed by foot and pony in fourteen days 
—in little more than three and a half 
hours. 

“Were you not afraid of venturing in 
the sea-plane?”’ 

“Afraid! Not at all. One never thinks 
of that!” 

Here was a new Iceland indeed! 


II 

Next morning I bestrode a pony again 
for the first time in five years. It was a 
good pony and exhilaration rose in me. 
What were sea-planes and motor cars 
compared with the gentle back of a good 
Tceland pony—even though that pony had 
taken the best part of a day to catch and 
harness? 

A short ride brought my guide to the 
boat ferry across the Lagarfljot. This 
river takes its rise in the distant Vatna- 
jokull whose snows we could see white on 
the horizon to the south. 

I spent the next night with the hospi- 
table household of Skriduklaustur, on a 
green ridge overlooking the valley. My 
bedroom was in an outbuilding beside a 
joiner’s shop. There I slept without be- 
ing troubled by dreams, Yet I might-well 
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have been, for when I peeped through the 
open door of the joiner’s workshop next 
morning, there on trestles stood a little 
white child’s coffin, which had been my 
silent companion in the otherwise empty 
building throughout the night. 

The journey next day lay over the 
F]jotsdalsheidi, as wild and lonely a road 
as any in Iceland. The distance was too 
long to tramp comfortably, but my host 
made no difficulty about providing me with 
ponies; and Svava, his tall, fair-haired 
niece, gladly agreed to be my guide. On 
and on, past cairn after cairn, the road 
led over the stony plateau. Who first set 
up these cairns of Iceland it is hard to 
tell. Many of them are of immemorial 
age, the tracks they mark having been 
traveled for hundreds of years. In certain 
districts each cairn is numbered, acting 
as a kind of milestone or tally to the 
wayfarer. After five hours of this deso- 
lation we came suddenly to the brink of 
the narrow valley of the Jokulsa of Bru, 
and descended to its bridge by a steep 
zigzag path. 

If every stream has its presiding deity, 
that of the Jokulsa of Bru is an eldritch 
crone, cruel as her bitter flood. Unap- 
proachable, many feet beneath sheer walls 
of rock through which its fierce teeth 
have bitten a way, it swirls seawards with- 
out one gentle shallow, one sandy reach. 

This river is still crossed at Eirikstadir 
—my next halt—by one of the most primi- 
tive bridges in Europe, one that has been 
in use for centuries. It consists of a 
wooden box upon a wire pulley, which the 
bold traveler must himself manipulate! 
Well for modern nerves that another 
bridge now spans the Jokulsa several 
miles above Eirikstadir. 

A ride of over forty miles on an Iceland 
pony after five years’ total abstinence 
from the saddle is no mean day’s work, 
and I rejoiced when at last we saw the 
grass-roofed outbuildings and the little 
church of Eirikstadir lying before us in 
a meadow above the river. 
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No sooner had I clambered from my 
pony than I was addressed in the accents 
of the States by a broad-shouldered young 
man in khaki shirt and riding-breeches. 
He was an Icelandic American who, with 
bis brother, was spending the summer vis- 
iting relatives. The presence of these 
Americans and their kind helpfulness as 
interpreters made me instantly at home. 

No one would hear of my going on next 
day to Modrudal. The entire household of 
Eirikstadir—a cavalcade of fifteen souls 
besides their ponies !—would proceed in 
three days to a big house-warming there, 
the home-coming of the son of the house 
with his bride. Forty persons at least had 
been invited to Modrudal over the week- 
end, and it was more convenient that I 
should wait at Eirikstadir for two days 
and ride over with their party. When I 
suggested to my American friend that 
with so many other visitors there might 
not be room for a total stranger— 

“No room!” he cried, and stared at me 
till I felt that I had said a foolish thing. 
“Why;” he added in astonishment, 
“there’s room enough for everybody, 
there sure is!” 

And in the hospitality of this remote 
part of Iceland I certainly found that 
there sure was room for everybody in the 
world! 


III 

We spent the next afternoon in the hay 
meadows, and did not halt till nine o’clock 
found the long twilight lingering into the 
dusk of night. With our tireless hostess 
Stefania—one of the most charming 
women I have ever met—we had raked 
sixty-eight “‘funks,” and American en- 
ergy had broken two rake-heads. 

On our return we were regaled in the 
great raftered kitchen with a delicious 
repast of hot chocolate and whipped 
cream, wild strawberry jam, pancakes 
and skyr. Next morning I was initiated 
into the manufacture of this famous Ice- 
landic dish (a kind of curdled milk eaten 
with cream and sugar). The foundation 
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Eirikstadir by the Fierce river Jokulsa of Bru 
From a Water Color by Isobel Hutchison 


of the concoction—which should stand for 
a couple of days in a wooden vessel in 
some cold place—is preferably a dish of 
old skyr, but when I asked Stefania 
where the first skyr came from, the mys- 
tery seemed as profound as that of the 
hen and the egg! 

The next day wedding garments had to 
be put in order, and in the great kitchen 
Stefania presided at the ironing-board, 
pressing out the men’s white shirts, while 
her sister-in-law Elena whirred at the 
sewing-machine. 

At last we set out, led by little eight- 
year-old Steinunn, who kept her proud 
position at the head of the party almost 
all the way. 

In the midst of the mountains we 
reached a lonely cottage where Elena, 
who was district nurse, was already 
expected. She was combining business 
with pleasure and had arranged to vacci- 
nate the farmer’s two children en route. 


He and his wife, hurriedly summoned 
from willow-cutting on the moorland, set 
their best before us. They had never seen 
a British woman in their lives—for no 
travelers came this way—and they begged 
me to talk a word or two of English to 
hear how it sounded! 

After this interlude, we pushed on 
rapidly, crossing a stream and winding 
up over wastes which grew ever bleaker 
as we approached the great desert of cen- 
tral Iceland, the Odadahraun, “Lava of 
Misdeed,” which extends around the vol- 
canic district of Askja for more than 
3,500 square kilometers. 

At last we topped the final crest and 
saw far below us the valley of Modrudal, 
“Madderfields,’” with its winding silver 
stream. Stretching away into the blue 
twilight beyond the dimly descried build- 
ings was the uninhabited lava wilderness, 
an inland sea from which, here and there, 
hills fantastic as Faerie rose like islands 
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Herdubreid Mountain Seen from Modrudal 
From a Water Color by Isobel Hutchison 


ringed with the haze of approaching mid- 
night. For miles upon hundred miles 
stretched this veritable dead the 
haunt in bygone days of the felon and the 
outlaw. 


sea, 


It was close on eleven o'clock, but we 
were not the last guests to arrive. An- 
other cavalcade appeared from the north 
just as we finished the hot supper hospi- 
tably spread before us. At this meal Stefa- 
nia and Elena appeared in full national 
costume, looking as fresh and blooming 
as if they had but newly stepped from 
‘their own kitchen, instead of having rid- 
den forty miles through the central desert 
of Iceland. 

IV 

Modrudal, six hundred feet above sea 
level, is the highest farm in Iceland, as 
a plate affixed to its walls by the last 
survey, informs the traveler. It is a large 
farm, but how it managed to tuck forty 
guests within its hospitable walls (“And 
more,’ I was told, “will be here tomor- 


row!”’) is a mystery known only to the 
kind housewife and the young bride, her 
daughter-in-law. 

It was certainly a cheerful place in 
which to spend that August Sunday, for 
the kind inmates would not hear of my 
going on to my next halt at Grimstadir 
before the next morning. After dinner the 
gay jigging of a concertina, skilfully 
manipulated by the bride’s own fair 
fingers, called us all upstairs from the 
great kitchen in which the repast had 
been spread. . 

Iceland’s the Viki- 
Vakur, is now unfortunately almost ex- 
tinct. The waltz and the one-step have 
superseded it. These, to the stirring ac- 
companiment of the organ and two con- 
certinas, kept the party merry until mid- 
night. 


national dance, 


In this gay scene I too took part, being 
led out to the dance first of all by Stefa 
nia herself in all the dignity of her gold 
embroidered gown, which made my knick- 
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SA LONG WAY TO AKUREYRI 


Akureyri, the Northern Capital and the Journey’s End 
From a Water Color by Isobel Hutchison 


erbocker suit seem a sad anachronism. At 
midnight we were summoned once more 
to the kitchen, whose long table was lit- 
erally creaking under a multitude of hot 
and cold dishes, fish, mutton, slautur (a 
kind of cold blood-pudding with raisins), 
sausage, ham. Small wonder that in the 
midst of the repast little Steinunn, unable 
to accomplish more, fell abruptly asleep 
upon her mother’s comfortable bosom and 
had to be carried to bed. After this I sum- 
moned courage to confess my weariness. 
My room, which had been used as the 
men’s smoking-room all day, was abruptly 


cleared, and tireless Elena, her arms piled 


with duvets, turned the narrow sofa once 
more into a luxurious couch. I fell asleep 
to the strains of the organ and the distant 


thudding of feet. 


V 

Between Modrudal and Grimstadir run 
three rivers. My friends insisted that I 
must have a pony to cross these, the last 
and deepest being only about an hour's 
ride from the farm. It was arranged that 
I should keep my steed until I fell in 
with the post, who arrived twice monthly 
from Akureyri and was due that very 
morning. I would know him by his three 
horses. In case I met him before I reached 
the worst river, Stefania gave me a letter 
asking him to see me safely across this 
stream before depriving me of my mount. 

For the first time in my Icelandic wan- 
derings I was in sole charge of my pony! 
Proud and glorious moment! What though 
no amount of kicking would urge it be- 
yond a gentle amble? Why should I 
hurry? I prayed that the post might be 
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long in coming, so that I might cross the 
third river in proud independence. 

Whether because I had spent my Sun- 
day too uproariously or not, my prayer 
was unheard. There, as I framed it, com- 
ing at a swinging gallop over the next 
rise, Was a man with three horses! It was 
all I could do to stop him in his rush, for 
even in this remote corner of Europe the 
Royal Mail was being conveyed with all 
the impetuous fury which its passage 
arouses elsewhere. He reined up, however, 
at sight of the missive I held aloft, paused 
to read it, looked at me irresolutely, and 
passed on his impetuous way in a cloud 
of dust. Stefania’s letter had not sufficed 
to turn the Royal Mail. For a brief quar- 
ter of an hour I was again monarch of the 
waste. Then once more, with a rush and 
a clatter—the post! My friends had made 
him turn back. 

After crossing a shallow stream I relin- 
quished my pony, and off he rode, leaving 
me to proceed on foot. After half an hour’s 
walk, I forded a torrent whose rough 
waters took me well above my knees and 
drenched me. 

The only habitation between Modrudal 
and Grimstadir is the lonely farm of Vidi- 
dalur, ‘““Willowdales.”’ I found its owner, 
who had been of the party the previous 
evening, tirelessly scything hay in his 
meadow. He greeted me cordially and in- 
vited me indoors to rest while his wife 
made coffee. 


“There are cairns all the way to Grim- 
stadir,”’ she told me—a very useful piece 
of information. F ording another stream, I 
followed them over the wildest and lone- 


liest mountain wilderness I have ever 
trod. In the complete absence of life even 
the very sentinels of stone came to have 
a kind of living, companionable feeling as 
I reached and passed them one by one. 
From the ultimate ridge I looked down 
—with sadly scarred boots—into the val- 
ley of the northern Jokulsa, and saw far 
beyond, threading the sandy plain, the 
white river which I regarded as my Rub- 
icon, It was my last ferry. Once on the 
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further shore, I had accomplished more 
than half of the long road to Akureyri; 
all the further rivers of any size were 
bridged. 

Next day the farmer of Grimstadir, 
where I was hospitably lodged that night, 
rowed me over the milky flood, his little 
dog swimming behind. Reykjahlid was my 
next halt, and the road was a simple 
enough matter of following the telephone 
poles across the sands for about twenty 
miles. 

As I approached the still actively vol- 
canie region of the Namaskard the char- 
acter of the country changed. By the road- 
side were piled burnt-out cinders, pocked 
like sponges. The track led over hollow- 
sounding lava which had poured from the 
surrounding volcanoes in distant erup- 
tions, overwhelming the plain for miles. 
Under the steaming mountainside, in 
abrupt contrast to the brilliant emerald 
grass that bordered it, lay the sulphur 
springs, which must be approached with 
caution as the crust is brittle and the foot 
is apt to slip into the boiling slime. 

Evening closed in. To southward lay 
a thousand miles of loneliness. My way 
led northward over the steep narrow pass 
to Reykjahlid, a comfortable hostel which 
I reached that evening. Here I fell in 
with two travelers from Switzerland who 
were touring Iceland by car from Rey- 
kjavik. In their company next morning I 
visited the island of Slutnes, a little 
beauty-spot in the midst of Myvatn, the 
“midge lake,” as strange to come on in 
this voleanic wilderness as a gentleman 
in a silk hat. 

Our way lay together as far as the par- 
sonage of Skutustadir at the foot of the 
lake, and I was hospitably invited to share 
the motor boat which the travelers had 
ordered. 

Next morning, in pouring rain, I sum- 
moned my fortitude to refuse the tempt- 
ing offer of a lift in their car (which, 
however, took my heavy rucksack) and 
pushed on to my second-last stage, a 
little inn at Fosholi above the Godafoss 
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waterfall, which I reached that night, 
after a dismal tramp through mist and 
rain, lightened by an excellent tea, with 
hot rhubarb jam and cakes, from the 
Hlusmoder of a large school which I 
passed. 

Next morning as I dressed I could see 
from my window the sprays which hov- 
ered above the noble fall, Godafoss, one 
of the most famous sights of Iceland. 


VI 
The last day of my tour had dawned, 
for I was determined that despite the 
fifty kilometers which still separated me 
from Akureyri, the evening would see me 
at the end of my journey. There comes 
a stage in every walking tour when a 


rucksack becomes as heavy as the burden 
of Christian. 


The sight and sound of the thundering 


cataract, whose muslin sprays hover 
above it as a dragonfly hovers over the 
face of a flower, restored my drugged 
humor, and I returned in good spirits to 
the little hotel for breakfast. A motor 
car going in my direction lifted me upon 
my way for a mile or two, and set me 
down on the shores of Ljosavatn to make 
the best of my way to Akureyri, some 
thirty miles distant. 

Well on in the afternoon I reached the 
church and farm of Hals. Sitting down 
upon my rucksack I considered the row 
of buildings and the little wooden church, 
but there was no sign of life. Everyone 
was hay-making. I shouldered my pack 
and trudged on. 

At the bottom of the valley I came to 


the broad river Fnjoska near the Vadla- 
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skov, the second largest wood in Iceland. 
Rain had begun to fall, but in the shelter 
of a birch I boiled my kettle. I had eaten 
nothing since breakfast, and it was now 
five o'clock. Never has China tea worked 
such wonders! In spite of the now heavily 
falling rain I felt a new creature and set 
off up the opposite mountainside in a 
final spurt of energy, now clasping my 
rucksack in my arms to ease my shoulders, 
now hoisting it again to my back to ease 
my arms. 

Twilight had long gathered when I 
limped into Akureyri. The street of this 
town must be one of the longest in Ice- 
land. It took me the better part of an hour 
to reach the Hotel Gullfoss at its far 
end. Two elegant waitresses in silk stock- 
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ings and white aprons regarded me with 
astonishment. Alas! The hotel was full! 
A ship had just arrived. The manageress 
looked at my blank face with pity. She 
would find a good room for me if I were 
willing to sleep out. It was not ten min- 
utes’ walk distant. 

Ten minutes’ walk! It was the last 
straw. 

“T cannot walk another step!” I cried. 

“But the bil will take you. And you can 
have dinner here immediately!’ On the 
sofa-bed of Asta Ragnarsdottir, the most 
generous and devoted of landladies, | 
slept that night the sleep of Longfellow’s 
blacksmith. Three hundred and fifty kilo- 
meters accomplished 
night’s repose! 


had earned my 


At Liselund 


By Doris WeEtTzEL JACOBSEN 


HIS broad estate reposes slumberously: 
The miniature thatched castle by the pond 
Broods like a dream house conjured by the wand 
Of some unhappy woodland deity. 
Even the water lilies seem to be 


Laden with heavy sadness, and respond 
To waning summer’s chilly mood, beyond 
Whose misty curtaining one cannot see. 


Fair days must penetrate the forest gloom 
And sunlight quicken the sepulchral air; 
Spring will revivify the castle room 

And memories cast a pleasant fragrance there, 
But through the vision that my mind conceives 
Echoes the sound of rain upon dead leaves. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS INTHE 
NATION AL, MUSEUM AT 
OSLO 


Notes by Jouan H. LanGaarp 
X. Winter in the Mountains, Rondane, by Harald Sohlberg 


The ‘nineties represent a reaction in many ways against the 
realistic attitude of the preceding decade. Its uncompromising 
love of truth had brought to the surface much that was evil. One 
can easily understand, therefore, a certain desire in the young to 
indulge in mild reveries of a restricted, ordered, and beautiful 
art. Still unaware of the development towards pure painting 
which had taken place in France they sought renewal in affiliation 
with the style of the old Italian masters. 

No one has been so true to this ideal of youth as Harald Sohl- 
berg, born in 1896. His masterpiece Winter in the Mountains, 
Rondane, which occupied him for more than ten years, illustrates 
the neo-Romantic tendencies in the artistic efforts of the ‘nine- 
ties. The pure and frigid solemnity of this nocturnal vision exer- 
cises a mystical fascination. It is painted in an elaborately colored 
manner, based on a searching study of Nature and an intense, 
almost ecstatic feeling for color. Distinctive also is a peculiar 
hardness of technique which gives the picture a characteristically 
enamel-like shining surface. Harald Sohlberg’s art can hardly be 
called pictorial in the modern sense. It gives the impression none 
the less of an unusually independent and passionate personality. 
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New Books in Norway 


By Hanna Astrup LARSEN 


HE OUTPUT of fiction in the past 

season in Norway shows a distinct 

return to the problem novel and at 
the same time to urban conditions and 
sophisticated people. 

The great exception is KNut Hamsun, 
who continues to describe life in the little 
coast villages of northern Norway with 
their small groups of insignificant people. 
A rasping critic, the Danish novelist Hen- 
rik Pontoppidan, once said of Hamsun 
that his books were like a flea circus. 
Surely there never was a more insignifi- 
cant “hero” than August whose career 
after being carried through /’agabonds 
and August is now finally ended in Men 
livet lever (But Life Goes On, Gyldendal). 
Six solid volumes in Hamsun’s inimitable 
style, with all his engaging humor, his 
whimsicality and never failing charm, re- 
count the adventures of this silly faker! 
August is not without his redeeming 
points. He is good-natured, he is helpful, 
he is clever and inventive and loves a 
good job. But there is something very 
fundamentally the matter with him. He 
has no root in the realities. Even his 
kindness is foolish. He will throw money 
around in the street for any one who 
wants to pick it up but he has no grati- 
tude to the faithful, honest old maid 
Paulina of Polden—it is a pleasure to 
chronicle for once that Hamsun pays a 
tribute to an old maid—who has taken 
care of his money, paid his debts, and 
arranged his affairs with no small trouble 
and devotion. He does not even give a 
thought to her brother, the faithful Ed- 
vart who lost his life in his friend’s behalf, 
sailing after him in a storm to call him 
back. The past has no hold over August. 
Old friends, old memories, old sites mean 
nothing to him. 

His enterprises are sometimes brilliant, 
but they are born in his own fantastic 


brain, they are not the natural outgrowth 
of conditions, and there is always some 
fatal flaw about them. He builds a road 
going up the mountain, a useless road, and 
at the most dangerous point he fails to 
finish the rail along the edge of the 
precipice. He conceives the idea of pas- 
turing thousands of sheep in the uplands, 
not because he knows or cares anything 
about sheep, but because mere numbers 
appeal to him. But when the sheep are 
coming down from the mountain in the 
autumn, something frightens them, they 
are on his own road, they press forward 
as sheep will, and when they reach the 
unguarded place they rush out over the 
precipice. August himself is standing 
there, he cannot get away, but is forced 
over the edge and buried under an ava- 
lanche of sheep. So he ends as the victim 
of his own bright ideas. 

Hamsun as usual has his little sermon 
to preach. August is not merely there to 
amuse us. He is to Hamsun the incarna- 
tion of the modern spirit with its root- 
lessness, which he abhors. That spirit can 
use even such an insignificant atom as 
August. It is the same sermon that Ham- 
sun preached with especial vigor in Segel- 
foss City, and it is probably no accident 
that he has made August end his career 
in Segelfoss. 


Jouan Boser won a very firm place in 
the regard of his countrymen by his real- 
istic but always profoundly sympathetic 
pictures of the life of the crofters and 
fishermen in the North. The Everlasting 
Struggle (in the original called Folk ved 
sjéen) was received with almost more 
enthusiasm than was once its more color- 
ful counterpart, T'he Last of the Vikings. 
In his latest book, Huset og havet (The 
House and the Sea, Gyldendal), he re- 
turns to some of the problems that fas- 
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Knut Hamsun 


cinated him in his earlier works, the 
searching out of motives behind the ob- 
vious ones and the unmasking of that 
self-deception by which people fool them- 
selves into thinking they are doing great 
things, when their achievements are quite 
hollow and their poor shivering little egos 
rattle around in the fine outer shells be- 
hind which they hide. 

The two main figures in the book are 
Pram and Nygard, two lawyers who have 


become friends by the accident of being 
thrown together in their university days, 
without being really congenial. Pram’s 
first position is in the country, where he 


marries and lives some quiet, useful, 


happy years, but he feels the call of the 
city, and moves to Oslo. It is the time of 
the World War when the small neutral 
countries were giddy with unaccustomed 
wealth, and Pram becomes involved in 
shipping affairs of a questionable kind. 
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He has been a pronounced pacifist, rather 
despising people who did not constan ly 
harrow their souls with pity for the 
agonies of the soldiers at the front. He 
has not changed his opinions, but he real- 
izes with an occasional horrified glimpse 
into his own mind that he is actually hop- 
ing peace will not be made before he has 
wound up certain transactions that will 
make him rich for life. His regeneration 
is brought about when he actually comes 
into conflict with the law and in his com- 
plete downfall learns to appreciate the 
real values, not the least his wife’s loyalty 
and honesty. 

In contrast to his expansive and gener- 
ous but flighty friend, Nygard is honest 
and plodding, but soured by the narrow 
conditions of his lot. He tries to be gen- 
erous to Pram in his downfall, but cannot 
put his heart into it. For him there is no 
salvation. 

In the two men Bojer has contrasted 
two types of his countrymen, the imagina- 
tive, bold, adventurous gambler with for- 
tune, and the slow, conscientious, but 


mean and grudging plodder. 


A name that has become well known 
not only in Norway but in the neighbor- 
ing countries is that of Ronatp FanGen, 
former president of the Norwegian 
Authors’ League and an earnest worker 
for inter-Scandinavian sympathy. He at- 
tracted attention by his plays, but has 
been known chiefly as a competent liter- 
ary critic and essayist. In more recent 
years, however, he has written novels, the 
latest of which is En kvinnes vei (The 
Way of a Woman, Gyldendal). Its hero- 
ine, Esther, is a woman who has been 
forced to fight the battles of life alone. 
She does this with almost fabulous suc- 
cess and builds up a large business. But 
in doing so she loses, not her woman’s 
longing for affection, but her ability to 
show what she feels. While coping bril- 
liantly with the outer problems of life, she 
loses that instinctive wisdom which makes 
a woman queen of her own home. Two 
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husbands leave her. Her sons alternately 
love her and rebel against her. The end 
is tragic. She is at last completely de- 
serted and alone. 

One could easily pick flaws in this 
analysis of a woman’s way. If Esther had 
been a lonely scholar with stringy hair 
and unpowdered nose, one might more 
easily have understood the defection of 
her menfolk. Eut the successful head of 
a dry goods store must have been assidu- 
ous in beauty culture, and she must above 
all have known how to handle people with 
tact and shrewdness. Why should this 
knowledge suddenly desert her in her own 
home? One is moved to ask also whether 
men in twentieth century Norway really 
feel this cave-man resentment against a 
woman merely because she is strong and 
capable, or even if they feel a twinge of 
it are caddish enough to avenge them- 
selves upon her. 

The author’s touch throughout is some- 
what heavy; he overworks an incident, « 
repartee, till it loses all sprightliness. He 
has not wholly mastered the artistic me- 
dium of the novel. But he has thought 
profoundly, and has entered deeply into 
the tragedy of his heroine. We follow her 
story with sympathy, even when we quar- 
rel with the details. Ronald Fangen has 
much to say, and we can no doubt look 
forward to many interesting books from 
him. He is yet under forty. 


Sicgurp CHRISTIANSEN is postmaster at 
Drammen and has refused to give up this 
bourgeois occupation even after his re- 
markable success as the author of dramas 
that have been played at the National 
Theater in Oslo and a novel, Two Living 
and One Dead, which won the inter- 
Scandinavian prize. In the kind of prob- 
lems that attract him he reminds us a 
little of Bojer, but he completely lacks 
the vivacity and breeziness that have 
made Bojer popular. In fact. Christian- 
sen’s novels are somewhat bald in style, 
somewhat grey and low-toned in their 
subject matter. The compensation is in 
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his sober truthfulness and the firmness 
with which he develops his plot. 

The problem in his latest novel, Agner 
i stormen (Chaff in the Wind, Gylden- 
dal), is one that might well have ap- 
pealed to Bojer. Sven Helle is a kindly, 
rather commonplace person who, if he 
had not been brought to the test by an 
unusual situation, might have gone 
through life as a good citizen, a pleasant 
neighbor, and an affectionate family man. 
It is just because his mind is too common- 
place to grapple with unusual emotions 
that he fails in what would have seemed 
to be his strongest quality, namely, simple 
human kindness. He has a housekeeper, 


Fru Fanny Gaarder, to whom he becomes — 


engaged. She knows instinctively that it 
is the part of wisdom for her to say as 
little as possible about her unhappy past, 
but the urge to speak and reveal herself 
is stronger than prudence. Even while 
she tells of how her former husband mal- 
treated her brutally, she knows that Sven 
Helle, for all his loud indignation against 
the aggressor, feels the sneaking contempt 
of a mean nature for the one who suf- 
fered aggression and maltreatment. Fi- 
nally, under pressure of his questions, she 
admits that she caused her husband’s 
death by her failure to rouse him when, 
in a drunken stupor one night, he col- 
lapsed outside of his own house. Sven 
Helle is horrified and denounces her as 
a murderess. At that she leaves his home, 
going out in the night alone and helpless. 
By letting her go Helle, with fine irony, 
becomes guilty of exactly what she has 
been guilty of, murder by neglect, murder 
by failure to help. But of that fact he has 
no conception. 


It must be conceded that, whatever has 
been true in Norway in the past, the way 
of the young author is now made rather 
smooth. Critics are looking for talent and 
are quick to acclaim it. So the young 
author, WatpeMar Broéacer, has_ been 
taken more seriously than his achieve- 
ments to date seem to warrant. His latest 


novel, Annen akt (The Second Act, Gyl- 
dendal), deals with the sexual aberrations 
of two families. There is much general 
toleration; not only do the parents for- 
give the lapses of their children, but, 
what is more, the children forgive the 
lapses of their parents. One would think 
this was sufficient for the day, but no— 
into the family picture steps the grand- 
father leading by the hand his latest mis- 
tress, who happens to be the former mis- 
tress of the father. There is a good deal 
of cleverness wasted here that might have 
been better employed. 


KrisTMANN GUDMUNDSSON is a gifted 
young Icelandic author who has chosen 
to make his home in Norway and write in 
Norwegian, which he has mastered thor- 
oughly. He won recognition by his novels 
of modern Icelandic life, Brudekjolen 
(The Bridal Dress), Den blaa kyst (The 
Blue Coast), and others, all distinguished 
by new, fresh themes and originality in 
the treatment. In Det hellige fjell. (The 
Sacred Mountain) a novel from the time 
of the first settlement in Iceland, he has 
shown that he is able to enter into distant 
times and to handle many different char- 
acters in a story of epic breadth. His new 
book, Den férste var (The First Spring, 
Aschehoug), is of slighter, more tenuous 
texture. It is the story of a shy young 
lad’s dreams of love and his first encoun- 
ter with the reality, a book which in spite 
of disillusionment, breathes faith in life 
and in goodness and beauty. 


Two notable biographies have recently 
appeared in Norway. Jonas Lie’s son, 
Erik Lir, has written a biography of his 
father entitled Jonas Lie. En livsskildring 
(Gyldendal). Jonas Lie is one of those 
great men who appear to better advantage 
the closer we get to their personality, and 
this biography by his son gives a warm 
and living picture of the man. The home 
of the Lies was always a magnet. Even 
while they lived at Kongsvinger as young 
people, before Lie had begun his author- 
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ship, many celebrities visited them. Later, 
when they made their home in Paris, their 
house was the meeting place of all the 
Seandinavian and Finnish authors and 
artists who at that time flocked to Paris. 
Bjérnson lived only a short distance 
away, and Erik Lie tells some amusing 
stories of how the two great authors, both 
rather naive in practical matters, were 
kept in order by their efficient wives. They 
were seldom trusted with money, but Lie 
insisted that he must have a twenty-franc 
piece in his pocket so that if he were run 
over he would be known for a gentleman. 
Bjérnson managed to secure the same 
amount from his wife. The two authors 
were staunch friends who shared the same 
ideals, but while Bjérnson was a fighter, 
Lie would never allow himself to be en- 
rolled as a party man. He had friends 
among the Conservatives, but would not 
let his name be used for propaganda pur- 
poses. Indeed, it was chiefly to escape 
political entanglements and gain peace 
for his writing that he lived so long 
abroad. In the summers the Ibsens and 
Lies used to meet at Berchtesgaden, and 
it speaks much for Jonas Lie’s own geni- 
ality that he claimed never to have seen 
that “buttoned-up” expression for which 
Ibsen was noted. 


The life of Arne Garborg, the first part 
of which is dealt with in Rotv THEsEn’s 
Arne Garborg. Fra Jerbu til Furopear 
(Aschehoug), reveals a very different 
fate. Garborg was always a lonely man, 
carrying all his life the stamp of his 
dreary childhood. In calling the first vol- 
ume of his work Fra Jerbu til Europear 
Thesen has indicated the distance that 
had to be traveled by the Jerbu (native 
of Jeren in southwestern Norway) before 
he could enter into the intellectual life to 
which more fortunate youths were born. 
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Nevertheless, Garborg came of people 
whose life had a dignity and security of 
their own. His family had owned their 
farm for centuries. To them the farm was 
not only property, it was their connection 
with the past and the future. It was 
haunted by the spirits of their ancestors, 
hallowed by tradition and memories. Arne 
Garborg was the oldest son and should 
have inherited the farm. It was a great 
grief and disappointment to his father 
when the bright young lad renounced his 
right and decided to go to the seminary. 

Garborg has described his childhood in 
the novel Peace, published in English by 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
It was his father’s dark and pietistical 
religion which drove him away from home 
and left him all his life with a sense of 
regret and remorse. His own experience 
gave him the key to the experience of 
others, and he became for Norway the 
great interpreter of the wants and strug- 
gles of the peasants in adapting them- 
selves to the requirements of modern life. 
He was one of the first of the country 
boys who entered the University, which 
had before that time been an upper-class 
institution. The sufferings of the very 
poor and friendless student have been 
graphically pictured in Garborg’s novel 
Bondestudentar—with the difference that 
his hero, Daniel Braut, was a common- 
place person, while Garborg was morally 
and intellectually a genius. 

Thesen’s book gives a full and adequate 
picture of a remarkable personality in a 
time of strain and transition. It justifies 
the saying by the Swedish writer, Axel 
Lundegard, that with the exception of 
Strindberg there was no Scandinavian au- 
thor who in his own person went through 
all the phases of intellectual development 
in the Northern countries of his time as 
did Arne Garborg. 








Tue Pusiication of 
President Roosevelt’s 
On Our Way, immedi- 
ately after the comple- 
me tion of the President’s 
f/m first year as occupant 
I r of the White House, 
, naturally aroused great 
“interest. Much of the 
uw S'A book’s content was al- 
ready known to the public, since it was 
made up of various speeches and recom- 
mendations to Congress, with the addition 
of other material bearing on the economic 
and financial needs of the nation, but it 
gives, nevertheless, the history of the 
New Deal in such compact form that it 
will seem fresh information to the careful 
reader. 

Looking further for indications of what 
the second year of the administration may 
bring, President Roosevelt made his pro- 
gram quite clear when he addressed the 
General Conference of Code Authorities 
and Trade Association Code Committees 
and declared that one of the first tasks 
was to create consuming power. Insisting 
that “‘the verv conception of the N.R.A. 
followed the democratic procedure of the 
American ge ment,” he added that a 
year ago the people were suffering and 
shrinking under economic pressure “‘so in- 
tolerable that collapse was at hand.” 

What, then, has really been accom- 
plished? The progress of recovery is 
plainly evident. Looking at the record 
from the standpoint of the nation’s inter- 
_est as a whole, the things accomplished 
more than outweigh any mistakes that 
may have been made, and the President 
himself has been the first to admit that 
infallibility is something to which he lays 








no claim. 


Tue Overripine of the President’s 
veto of the Independent Office Bill by 
Congress may at the moment have seemed 
to indicate that both the House and Sen- 
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ate were no longer in that complete sym- 
pathy with the Roosevelt plan of economy 
which had resulted in teamwork with his 
administration from the inception of the 
session. It must be remembered, however, 
that the coming Congressional elections, 
and consideration of the voters at home 
influenced many of the members in their 
action on the Veterans’ bill, making the 
issue similar to that which confronted 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover and with 
like results. Now, as then, the vote demon- 
strates the appalling power which the 
Veterans’ lobby has to compel legislation 
in favor of an organized minority and 
against the interests of the nation as a 
whole. 


THe UNPRECEDENTED governmental ac- 
tivity which marked President Roosevelt’s 
first year may be summed up as follows: 
the National Recovery Act which pro- 
vided the mechanism for distributing 
work, raising minimum wages, controlling 
production and prices, and fortifying the 
right of collective bargaining; the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act; the public 
works section of the Recovery Act, which 
provided for the expenditure of $3,300,- 
000,000; the Securities Act, which im- 
posed on all who were connected with the 
flotation of securities issues the necessity 
of making a full revelation of all material 
facts, with both criminal and civil liabil- 
ities for failure to do so. 

Perhaps one of the most important mea- 
sures was the farm mortgage section of 
the A.A.A. which authorized the expendi- 
ture of $2,200,000,000 in refinancing farm 
mortgages at lower rates of interest, also, 
the home owners’ loan act, providing for 
$2,200,000,000 in refinancing of mort- 
gages on homes. The $500,000,000 emer- 
gency relief act, the Glass-Steagall bank- 
ing act, which separated investment bank- 
ing from commercial banking; the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority act, under which 
the planned development of the Tennessee 
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Valley is being undertaken with the aid 
of cheap power from Muscle Shoals, are 
other achievements standing to the credit 
of the administration. 


ExercisinG his right as president of 
the Public Works Emergency Housing 
Corporation, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes decided to institute con- 
demnation proceedings in order to acquire 
land at reasonable prices for the use of 
the university housing project in Atlanta, 
Georgia. This action was the first of its 
kind undertaken to expedite the govern- 
ment low-cost housing program which had 
been held up through failure to acquire 
land by purchase. The Atlanta project 
contemplates the expenditure of $2,100,- 
000 for slum clearance. Secretary Ickes 
declared, however, that the government 
will continue whenever possible to negoti- 
ate with property owners for private set- 
tlement at a fair purchase price for prop- 
erties under consideration. 

After the cancellation of the contracts 
of the aviation companies, President 
Roosevelt’s urging of a national air plan 
for the next Congress should greatly aid in 
clarifying the situation. Asking Congress 
to authorize a commission to make an 
immediate study and report at the next 
assembling of that body, Mr. Roosevelt 
emphasized the fact that there was need 
of a broad policy, taking into considera- 
tion the various requirements also of the 
armed services, as well as civil aviation, 
and correlating them. 

In signing the Vinson bill authorizing 
the building of a treaty-strength navy 
with more than one hundred warships and 
one thousand airplanes over a term of five 
years, the President reassured those who 
had opposed the bill by declaring that it 
still was the policy of the administration 
to favor continued limitation of naval 
armaments. He voiced the hope that the 
naval conference, next year, would agree 
to further reductions. The projected ex- 
penditure is $500,000,000, the navy de- 
partment asking for an immediate appro- 
priation of $34,000,000. 
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SEVERAL important actions have been 
taken by the administration with relation 
to the country’s foreign policy. That con- 
cerning Latin America was given expres- 
sion by Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
who after his return from the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
declared that at no time had intercom- 
munication between the southern repub- 
lics and the United States been more 
promising in both cultural and economic 
relations than now. Pan American Day in 
Washington was made the occasion for a 
reaffirming of the importance of the inter- 
change of professors and students, and 
especially the establishing of scholarships 
and fellowships as the means for a better 
understanding of the requirements of 
North and South. 


On THE Score of United States-Latin 
American amity, the visit of President 
Stenio Vincent, of Haiti, to Washington 
for a personal talk with President Roose- 
velt was in line with the administration’s 
desire to reassure the neighbors to the 
south. Next October the American ma- 
rines, which have been in Haiti since 
1915, are to withdraw, and President Vin- 
cent’s visit had further to do with the 
possible readjustment of the financial con- 
trol of the republic, a new arrangement 
being desired in the v_ ‘er of the $11,- 
000,000 of Haitian bonu held by Ameri- 
can investors. At a luncheon at the White 
House the two presidents went fully into 
the situation with the result that an ami- 
cable agreement is expected shortly. 


Events in New York City have claimed 
attention in recent months. Mayor La 
Guardia’s administration has been assert- 
ing itself with vigor, and a number of 
far-reaching innovations have been the 
result. In the domain of local politics, the 
removal of John IF. Curry as leader of 
Tammany Hall by the dissatisfied ele- 
ment within that organization, may be 
considered a result of the sweeping vic- 
tory of the fusion vote last year. * 
Various projects are under way in New 
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York which give promise of benefit to the 
people. The Hillside housing development 
is to provide homes for more than fourteen 
hundred families at an outlay of $6,000,- 
000. It is the translation into action of 
one important part of President Roose- 
velt’s program. The project is giving em- 
ployment to one thousand men and is be- 
ing carried out with the aid of a $5,000,- 
000 government loan. Rents for most of 
the apartments are expected to be less 
than $11 a room. 

Mayor La Guardia and his municipal 
administration has been especially active 
in devising means for beautifying the city. 
In the parks, and where restaurants are 
located on city-owned property, new rules 
have been established whereby exorbitant 
prices that have prevailed in some of these 
places will no longer be tolerated. This 
will permit a much larger clientéle to en- 
joy the city’s property. 

Park Commissioner Robert Moses has 
been very active in improving Central 
Park. Here a transformation is under way 
which will add greatly to the attraction of 
that open space. The park commissioner 
is availing himself of the cooperation of 
the Women’s City Club. New playgrounds 
are being laid out on the old reservoir 
site, additional zoo buildings are being 
erected, and other features added to at- 
tract the masses. 

At Bryant Park, Forty-second Street 
and Sixth Avenue, a complete transforma- 
tion is taking place such as will add to 
the attractiveness of that busy neighbor- 
hood, and be in keeping with the imposing 
Public Library building close by. 

The demolition program of the New 
York City Tenement Department, under 
Commissioner Langdon W. Post, began 
with the razing of structures on East 
Eighteenth Street and is expected to re- 
sult in the destruction of a thousand 


abandoned or vacated houses by the end 
of the present year. Many of the owners 
of the lots on which these buildings stand 
have offered them to the city for much- 
needed playgrounds in the congested dis- 
tricts. 
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An Ecuo of South Jut- 
land’s experience with 
the German 
across the Danish bor- 
der was heard in the 
conviction by the Co- 
penhagen court of Cap- 
tain Cay Lembcke for 
DENMARK slandering members of 
the government and the 
Rigsdag. Captain Lembcke is the leader 
of the National Socialists whose program 
resembles that of Hitler’s followers. Eu- 
gen Danner, editor of the Nazi news- 
paper, Attack, with whom Captain Lemb- 
cke had been working in the spreading of 
anti-government ideas, was also charged 
with the distribution of revolutionary lit- 
erature with the purpose of undermining 
confidence in the established order. 
Premier Stauning let it be known that 
every attempt to disturb the peace of the 
country, whether within or from without, 
would be dealt with drastically, and he 
had special reference to the situation in 
North Slesvig where considerable unrest 
continues to be felt because of the politi- 
cal pressure from the other side of the 
frontier. That better defensive measures 
should be taken in North Slesvig was 
asked by the South Jutlanders in an ap- 
peal to the Government carrying the sig- 
natures of 30,000 in that disturbed part of 
the kingdom. It is in Ténder county, with 
its exposed situation, that the population 
is particularly insistent on something be- 
ing done for their better protection. 


Nazis 





Tuat THE Demanps of the South. Jut- 
land population is backed by the opinion 
of the leading military experts of Den- 
mark is seen from what Captain E. A. 
Hoffmann, of the General Staff, has had 
to say on the subject of better border de- 
fenses. Writing in Berlingske Tidende 
under the heading, ““What is the Require- 
ment in the Present Situation with Re- 
gard to the Organization of Our Army?” 
Captain Hoffmann declares that there is 
always a possibility of Denmark being 
drawn into military complications, and 
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that for this reason it is of the utmost 
importance to know how to meet such a 
contingency. 

Lieutenant General With, Captain 
Hoffmann’s immediate superior, in com- 
menting on what had been said about the 
present-day army requirements, stated 
that the changed conditions in Germany, 
with the advancing Nazism, had created 
a situation in South Jutland which called 
for close attention on the part of the 
Government. General With referred to 
what former Minister H. P. Hanssen had 
made very clear, namely, that the exist- 
ing nervousness is due to actual facts, and 
this in spite of declarations from Berlin 
that no change in the frontier is contem- 
plated by Germany. Foremost among the 
needs for an increased frontier protection 
General With placed defense measures 
against air raids and a flying corps that 
could do its best to safeguard the border 
from surprise attacks from the south. 


Wuite Potiricat uncertainties con- 
tinue to agitate the South Jutland popu- 
lations the economic situation is still far 
from satisfactory. The problems of the 
farmers have been discussed at length by 
Professor Jens Warming, whose expert 
opinion carries weight. In a series of ar- 
ticles in Berlingske Tidende, Professor 
Warming deals with both cause and effect 
of the agricultural problem, and he finds 
many reasons why the economic crisis 
through which Denmark has been passing 
is more severe in South Jutland than in 
other parts of the kingdom. One great 
difficulty Professor Warming declares is 
due to the fact that many of those who 
are now of middle age spent four years 
in the World War when they should have 
been working as farmhands to get prac- 
tical experience. When they returned 
home they wanted to become farmers on 
their own account at once, without that 
preliminary experience which they missed 
while in military service. Better loan fa- 
cilities and a more even distribution of 
the land, Professor Warming sets down 
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as some of the things that might help to 
improve the condition of the South Jut- 
land farmers. 


Tue Contrisutions of Finnur Jons- 
son, former professor at Copenhagen 
University, to the better knowledge of 
Old Norse and Icelandic history, were of 
so wide a scope and so thoroughgoing 
that his death in Copenhagen at the age 
of seventy-six years has left a void in 
that domain of historic research which 
contemporary scholars agree it will be 
hard to fill. Born at Akureyri, Iceland, 
Finnur Jonsson studied in Reykjavik, and 
later entered Copenhagen University 
where he received his degree. He was 
only twenty-six years old when he at- 
tracted attention by a series of articles 
dealing with some of the oldest Norwe- 
gian and Icelandic lays. Continuing his 
scientific researches he became a teacher 
in the University in 1887. In 1898 he 
was appointed professor in Northern phil- 
lology. In 1928, when he reached seventy 
years, he retired from actual participa- 
tion in the teachings at the University, 
but he retained his interest in that in- 
stitution to his death. On the occasion of 
his retirement Scandinavian scholars hon- 
ored him for his great work. He laid the 
foundation on which the younger scholars 
are now carrying forward their own re- 
search. The Heimskringla, the Prose 
Edda, the scaldic songs, the sagas. were 
illuminated through the light thrown on 
the ancient writings by his painstaking 
labors. ; 

Professor Joénsson’s crowning work, 
The History of Old Norse and Icelandic 
Literature, was published as early as 
1890, and is considered an invaluable con- 
tribution to our knowledge in this field. 
A new revised edition contained a fore- 
word by the author in which he stated 
that he found no reason for changing the 
book’s character, although he considered 


it in the nature of breaking ground for 
others to work further. 





Tue Birter fight which 
has been waged by the 
Labor Party to over- 
throw the Mowinckel 
Cabinet ever since the 
Labor victory at the 
polls last October has 
been brought to a head 
eR WAT in the Storthing on sev- 

eral occasions during 
the last three months, but so far every 
attempt to obtain a vote of no confidence 
has been defeated by a slim but sufficient 
majority of the combined Liberal, Right, 
and Farmer forces. The first test came 
in the Storthing February 28, when the 
Labor members demanded that the State 
loans of 1924 be redeemed immediately 
instead of extending the conversion of 
the two loans another fifty years as pro- 
posed by the committee on finance. Mr. 
Mowinckel insisted on the extension and 
won out by 72 to 67 votes. This was the 
closest vote ever registered in a no confi- 
dence motion, and showed increased 
strength for the Labor Party. Encouraged 
by this near-victory the Labor element 
continued its attacks on the Mowinckel 
Cabinet, demanding that its program for 
dealing with the crisis at an expenditure 
of 140,000,000 kroner be accepted by the 
Government. The first weeks of March 
seemed destined to witness the overthrow 
of the Cabinet. Feeling ran high through- 
out the land; the conservative Aften- 
posten stated in its issue of March 9 that 
all hope for an understanding between 
the Government and the Farmer Party 
seemed to be doomed, and that a change 
in Government must be expected. Repre- 
sentatives of the Right Party then con- 
ferred with Mr. Mowinckel in an effort 
to enlist his support for the formation of 
a coalition Cabinet. Mr. Mowinckel, how- 
ever, did not feel that the situation called 
for such a step, and refused to agree to 
the move suggested by the Right. In 
the meantime tremendous pressure was 
brought to bear on the Farmer members 
to avoid an open break between that party 
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and the other bourgeois parties aligned 
against Labor. The Right Party finally 
succeeded in obtaining the consent of the 
Farmer Party to present a combined crisis 
program. Thus there were three projects: 
one as offered by the Liberal (Govern- 
ment) Party, another set forth by a com- 
bined Right and Farmer phalanx, and 
finally the Labor Party’s demand for 
140,000,000 kroner. It soon became 
known that the Labor members would not 
vote for the Right-Farmer bill, and thus 
the Mowinckel Government was saved 
from what had seemed to be certain de- 
feat. In a speech in Bergen three weeks 
afterwards Prime Minister Mowinckel 
stated that the Government intended to 
remain in power as long as it had control; 
the Cabinet would resign as soon as it 
lost its leadership. This position was 
strengthened when Mr. Lund, Secretary 
of Commerce, in a statement of April 27, 
showed a surplus of more than 11,000,000 
kroner in the State budget for the first 
three-quarters of the fiscal year. The in- 
come amounted to 288,611,000 kroner as 
compared to the expenditure of 277.398,- 
000 kroner. On the very day of Mr. Lund’s 
statement severe clashes between the Na- 
tional Unionists and the Communists oc- 
curred in Oslo. Several people were in- 
jured in street fights, and many arrests 
were made. 


On Marcu 21 another storm broke over 
Norway causing wide controversy and bit- 
ter feeling in Labor circles. The great 
industry Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvel- 
stoffaktieselskap served notice that it 
would have to stop operation of all its 
factories in Telemark owing to shortage 
of water. The company further announced 
that it intended to carry out a scheme for 
rationalization of several factories, which 
would necessitate the laying off of about 
one thousand men. The town of Notodden 
felt that it would be subject to an unbear- 
able impairment of its financial structure 
and petitioned the Government to inter- 
vene. The Cabinet stated that it would 
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weigh the plight of the town, but that no 
demands could be made on Norsk Hydro- 
Elektrisk Kvelstoffaktieselskap. Hectic 
days followed. The Government was se- 
verely criticized for its inaction. A strike 
was proclaimed by the workers and all 
work ceased on April 16. Norsk Hydro 
now, in turn, petitioned the Norwegian 
Federation of Labor to overrule the local 
chapter. At this writing the Government 
is active in an attempt to reach a compro- 
mise between the employers and_ the 
workers. 


Farvy in the morning of April 7 three 
rocks of gigantic dimensions loosened 
from the steep mountainside at Tafjord 
near the town of Aalesund on the west 
coast and caused three tidal waves which 
swept through the little village, result- 
ing in the death of forty-one persons 
and effecting damages to the extent of 
more than half a million kroner. The ca- 
tastrophe reverberated throughout the na- 
tion, and a tidal wave of sympathy and 
cash swept into the pitiful remnants of 
the once so peaceful hamlet. Several hun- 
dred thousand kroner were collected and 
presented to the stricken families, and 
municipal and State agencies rushed to 
Tafjord’s assistance. 


Tue Qvestion: How shall Norway 
care for its youth coming of age? was 
raised forcefully by Mr. Emil Diesen, a 
well known editor, in an address in Oslo 
in the latter part of March. Mr. Diesen 
pointed to the fact that 40,000 young peo- 
ple would be ready for gainful work by 
1940, and the problem that confronted 
Norway now was how to provide for them. 
A way out was suggested by Mr. Diesen 
who outlined the vast possibilities of 
cultivating the soil and forests and water- 
falls. Norway is, Mr. Diesen stated, still 
in an embryo stage, waiting for hands to 
till its soil and utilize its great natural 
resources. 

An interesting sidelight was thrown on 
the problem raised by Mr. Diesen, in an 
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article in one of the Oslo papers. It seems 
that an increasing number of young men 
are seeking employment in domestic ser- 
vice in the homes of Oslo, competing with 
female servants. The Oslo Municipal Em- 
ployment Office reports that many posi- 
tions are being filled with men who seem 
to master the new field with amazing 
competence. 


CampPINnG in the acknowledged Ameri- 
can manner is becoming popular in Nor- 
way, which, by nature, is one of the finest 
out-of-doors countries in the world. The 
Norwegian Automobile Club recently ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a large 
exhibition of tents, tent-beds, and other 
implements essential to camping. Lec- 
tures on American camping methods are 
to be given throughout the country. 


An Excuaneée of professional lecturers 
between Norway and the Norwegian ra- 
cial group in the United States may ma- 
terialize if a plan now fostered by Nord- 
mannsforbundet meets with success. The 
idea is to send a Norwegian-American lec- 
turer to Norway, where he would tell 
audiences about the Norwegians in the 
United States, and to send a man from 
Norway to lecture before Norwegians in 
the United States, telling them of present- 
day Norway. The plan has met with the 
approval of the faculty of the University 
of Oslo, and committees are expected to 
be appointed in the near future. 


Tue BroapcastinG SysteM came in for 
criticism in the early part of April, when 
numerous listeners-in gathered in Oslo to 
voice their opinion of the government con- 
trolled and operated broadcasting system. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that the programs were too tame and 
colorless, that the lectures were one-sided 
and not educational enough, that next to 
no attention was paid to women, that 
landsmaal was given too much promi- 
nence, and that there was too much class- 
ical music. The listeners-in voiced their 

















grievances with a sense of justification: 
they have to pay a State tax of twenty 
kroner for every radio set in the land. 

The film industry of Norway, which 
never has amounted to much, has asked 
the Storthing for a concession in the way 
of tax-exemption on all domestic films. 
During the last season two hundred and 
fifty films were shown in Norway; of these 
only five were made in the country. It is 
said that chances for the granting of the 
request are favorable. 



























































Wiru the Social-Dem- 
ocratic Cabinet headed 
by Per Albin Hansson 
still firm in the saddle, 
the Swedish political 
picture remained un- 
changed. Only one ma- 
jor matter divided 
<< DEM opinion in Sweden into 

two opposite camps, 
the proposed loan to Soviet Russia of 
100,000,000 kronor. The sum, which 
would have been the first foreign long- 
term government loan ever granted the 
Soviet Union, was warmly defended by 
the members of the Cabinet. In an ad- 
dress at Kumla, a Stockholm suburb, 
F.rnst Wigforss, Minister of Finance, em- 
phasized that the money would be used 
exclusively for the purchase of Swedish 
industrial and agricultural products, 
which would alleviate idleness in Sweden 
and reduce the sums expended on unem- 
ployment aid. The opposition attacked 
the proposed deal with much vigor, claim- 
ing that the risks involved were too large 
and that the money was needed within 
Sweden itself. Finally the matter was 
dropped. The Social-Democrats com- 
plained that “big business” had killed the 
measure, while the Conservatives called 
the outcome a defeat of “Communism.” 
The official reason was that the Russian 
government considered some points in the 
proposed agreement not sufficiently favor- 
able to Russia and withheld its ratifica- 
tion. 
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On several occasions in the past months 
Premier Hansson had worked closely with 
the Farmers’ Party, the head of which is 
Axel Pehrsson, of Bramstorp, who was 
unanimously elected to succeed the vet- 
eran Olof Olsson, of Kullenbergstorp. 
This bargaining in politics between the 
Social-Democrats and the agriculturists 
had been successful in several instances, 
but in regard to the Russian loan Mr. 
Pehrsson was reported not to be of the 
same mind as Mr. Hansson. As the Social- 
Democrats do not hold a majority in the 
Riksdag, but must rely upon the support 
of one of the other parties, this lack of 
cooperation undoubtedly contributed to 
the defeat of the loan. 


On tHe Lasor market, too, peace 
reigned virtually undisturbed since the 
settling of the giant strike in the building 
industry. This tie-up involved 50,000 men 
and lasted more than nine months. A great 
number of allied industries were, of 
course, also affected, and when the strike 
was amicably settled contracts for tens of 
millions of kronor were let. 

Domestic political and industrial calm, 
coupled with improved conditions on the 
various world markets, contributed to a 
gradual and very noticeable improvement 
in Sweden’s retail trade, industry, ship- 
ping, banking, export, and agriculture. 
Reports of the past year were issued by 
leading financial and commercial houses, 
nearly all showing greater net profits, and 
proposing unchanged, and sometimes in- 
creased, dividends, with favorable pros- 
pects for the future. 


In His capacity of chairman of the 
international Kreuger committee, Nor- 
man H. Davis, United States Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large, paid a brief visit to Swe- 
den, during which he consulted with Sir 
Robert Kindersley, chairman of the Brit- 
ish Kreuger group, and Jacob Wallen- 
berg, head of the Swedish committee. 
Upon his leave he reported a satisfactory 
progress, and expressed the hope that the 
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committee’s work would bring results in 
the near future. 

Another prominent figure in American 
polities visited Sweden, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, United States Minister to Den- 
mark. She came in answer to an invitation 
by Laurence A. Steinhardt, United States 
Minister to Sweden, and was joined in 
Stockholm by Edward Albright, United 
States Minister to Finland. Hoffman 
Philip, Minister to Norway, was unable 
to attend. The meeting, which was quite 
informal, was called by Mr. Steinhardt in 
order that the American diplomats in the 
Scandinavian countries might discuss va- 
rious political and commercial matters of 
common interest. 


An Event in royal circles which re- 
ceived perhaps more than its share of 
newspaper publicity was the marriage of 
Prince Sigvard, second son of Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, to a young Polish- 
German girl, Erika Patzek, whom he met 
on the lot of the German UFA film studio 
in Berlin, where the Prince has worked 
as an assistant director. The young couple 
were married in London, against the ex- 
pressed will of King Gustaf. They spent 
part of their honeymoon on the Riviera, 
where Prince Sigvard unsuccessfully tried 
to approach his grandfather, who was 
playing tennis in Cannes, to obtain his 
blessing. The Prince lost his rights to the 
Swedish throne, and is now known as 
plain Herr Sigvard Bernadotte. He in- 
tends to continue with his motion picture 
work. Born twenty-six years ago he has 
studied at the University of Uppsala and 
later at the Royal Academy of Art. 

Due to the sudden death of Albert, 
King of the Belgians, at Namur, the for- 
mer Crown Princess Astrid, who is a 
daughter of Prince Carl and Princess 
Ingeborg, became Queen of the Belgians. 
She and her husband, King Albert III, 
have two children, a _ seven-year-old 
daughter, Princess Josephine Charlotte, 
and a son of three, now the Crown Prince, 
Baudouin Albert. Crown Prince Gustaf 
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Adolf completed plans for a trip to the 
Near East this fall. He will journey to 
Bagdad, in Irak, where he will take part 
in excavations now going on, and may also 
visit Russia and Persia, in which case he 
will make a stop-over in Teheran. He 
will be accompanied by two of his chil- 
dren, Princess Ingrid and Prince Bertil. 
Prince Eugen, brother of King Gustaf, 
exhibited a number of his landscapes in 
oil and water color in the Museum in 
Norrk6éping. 


SweEpEN will again participate in the 
Chicago World Fair this summer under 
the patronage of Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf. The chairman of the Swedish Ex- 
position Committee will be Count Folke 
Bernadotte. The same pavilion which last 
year was visited by more than 2,000,000 
people will be used again, and the exhibits 
will comprise the latest Swedish creations 
in decorative arts, such as glass, ceramics, 
furniture, pewter, and wall paper. The 
entire exhibit will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Swedish Handicraft Associa- 
tion, of which Dr. Gregor Paulsson is 
head. The commissioner in charge will be 
Tage Palm, who has represented Swedish 
decorative arts for many years in Chi- 
cago. June 1 has been set as the opening 
date. 


Coser CooperaTIoN among the small 
States of northern Europe remains an 
important political subject in Sweden. 
Since New Year’s the Ministers for For- 
eign Affairs of both Latvia and Finland 
have visited their Swedish colleague in 
Stockholm, and in the near future Rick- 
ard Sandler will pay a return visit to 
Helsingfors. While no definite proposals 
were broached, the need of more intimate 
economic relations was stressed. The 
Swedish Liberal Handelstidningen, of 
Goteborg, published broadside contribu- 
tions in the original language from both 
Denmark and Norway, in which the possi- 
bilities of a new Scandinavianism were 
discussed. While the first Norwegian con- 
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tributor took a reserved position, suggest- 
ing that Sweden as the largest of the three 
the initiative, a 
Danish business executive, Chr. H. Ole- 


countries should take 


sen, came with concrete proposals. While 
no thought of a political union is at pres- 
ent possible, he stressed that the three 
Scandimavian countries could well cooper- 
ate in three fields, in education, legisla- 
tion, and economics. In all intellectual af- 
fairs, he said, the contacts were already 
intimate, while in legislation some prog- 
ress had been made, so as to make the 
As an instance he 
cited the recent coordination of the bank- 
ruptcy laws of the three countries. Other 
adjustments could be made, as the funda- 
mental legal principles were the same. In 
economics he believed first in a joint sta- 
bilization of the three Scandinavian cur- 
rencies at the moment Great Britain fixes 
the gold value of the pound, as President 


laws more uniform. 


Vang Studio 
Minister Morgenstierne 
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Roosevelt has already settled approximate- 
ly the value of the dollar. The second step 
would, of course, be a revival of the Scan- 
dinavian monetary union which existed be- 
fore the war. 
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Morgenstierne Succeeds Bachke 
as Minister 

The Hon. Halvard H. Bachke who has 
represented Norway in Washington since 
1927 has been appointed Minister to 
France. To succeed him the Norwegian 
Government has appointed the Consul 
General in New York, Wilhelm Munthe 
He upon 
duties in the latter part of May. As one 
of the accomplishments of Mr. Bachke’s 


Morgenstierne. entered his 


administration must be mentioned the 
fine, large new legation house which Nor- 
way now owns in Washington. 

Wilhelm Morgenstierne, as he is known 
to his friends, has almost throughout his 
whole career been in some way or other 
in direct association with America and 
Americans. Few ministers appointed to 
Washington arrive with such a thorough 
and sympathetic knowledge of conditions 
here. His first diplomatic post was as 
attaché in Washington under Minister 
Gude. After his return to Norway he took 
the position as secretary of Normannsfor- 
bundet, and in that capacity welcomed 
the thousands of Norwegian Americans 
who visited their homeland in the Centen- 
nial year 1914. He has traveled and lec- 
tured in the Norwegian-speaking com- 
niunities all over the United States. 

As secretary of the Nansen Commis- 
sicn which during the war negotiated for 


{cod supplies to Norway he learned to 


know Washington more intimately, and 


after the departure of the commission he 
remained as commercial counsellor of the 
Legation. Upon his return to Norway he 
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was put in charge of the Anglo-American 
bureau in the Foreign Department. 

In 1929 Mr. Morgenstierne became 
Consul General in New York. Among his 
achievements while here must be men- 
tioned the revival of the Norwegian 
Chamber of Commerce, which had been 
closed since 1924 and is now reopened 
again, owing largely to the Consul Gen- 
eral’s warm interest in the cause. 


Ragnar Ostberg Receives 
American Medal 

It would be difficult to name any mod- 
ern building which has so captured the 
imagination of the world as Ragnar Ost- 
berg’s Town Hall of Stockholm. As it lies 
there by the water with its massive red 
tower and the sunlight on its golden Three 
Crowns, it seems to be an embodiment of 
all that is gay and gracious and festive in 
the Stockholm temperament. Its magnifi- 
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Wide Word 
Professor Ragnar Ostberg and Mrs. Ostberg Arriving on the “Kungsholm” 


cent halls and pillared court have been 
the setting of innumerable solemn and 
merry occasions. 

The Hall the crowning 
achievement of Ostberg’s career. Among 
his earlier creations the best known is the 
Ostermalm Technical High School in 
Stockholm, and he has also built some 
palatial homes in the city. Through the 
Town Hall he became known abroad, and 
it is in special recognition of this that he 
has been chosen by the American Insti- 
tute 


Town was 


of Architects to receive from the 
hands of President Roosevelt its gold 
medal, the highest architectural honor in 
the country. 

Professor Ostberg with Mrs. Ostberg 
arrived in New York May 4. While in this 
country he lectured at Yale University 
where in 1930 he was awarded the How- 
land Memorial Prize consisting of a medal 
and a cash award. 
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Pach Brothers 
Jonas Lie 


Jonas Lie President of the 
National Academy 


Jonas Lie is well known to readers of 
the Review. Not long ago one of his 
paintings was donated to the Foundation 
and it now hangs in our Library. Another 
of his paintings hangs in the White House. 

Jonas Lie’s election last April to the 
honorable position of president of the 
National Academy of Design recalls some 
of the events in his unusual career. He 
was born in Norway, and upon the death 
of his father was sent to his famous 
uncle, the author Jonas Lie, then living 
in Paris. But his mother was in the United 
States at the time and sent for him. Jonas 
thus became an American at the age of 
thirteen. Though born of a family con- 
taining many brilliant names and with a 
fine cultural background, he is a self- 
made man in that he had to combine study- 
ing art with earning a living. He is heart 
and soul devoted to the country which 
gave him the opportunity of doing so, and 
is a staunch believer in American art. It is 


significant, too, that his magnum opus is 


the series of pictures from the Panama 
Canal which have been purchased for 
West Point and which interpret the out- 
put of force and energy characteristic of 
American life in the machine age. In his 
more lyrical vein he likes to paint Maine 
or the Adirondacks, where the scenery re- 
minds him of Norway. He has also painted 
in the land of his birth. 

In the art world of New York, Lie has 
been regarded as a radical, but has never- 
theless won the confidence of all fac- 
tions. As president of the Academy he 
will ex officio become a trustee of the 
Metropolitan Museum. 


The Composer of “Merry Mount” 
In the quest for American opera, un- 


usual interest attaches to Merry Mount 
which had its initial performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House February 10. 
Not only are the composer, Howard 
Hanson, and the librettist, Richard L. 
Stokes, both Americans, but the subject 
is American. The scene is early New Eng- 
land, and the underlying theme is the 
Puritan complex which—too much per- 
haps—is made the scapegoat for every 
lack of color and tone in American life. 
In Merry Mount the repressed instincts 
of the Puritan minister drive him to mad- 
ness and suicide. 

The opera was given a sumptuous per- 
formance by the Metropolitan; the audi- 
ence was representative of the most dis- 
tinguished people in musical and dramatic 
circles, and the result was an ovation for 
both composer and author the like- of 
which the old opera house does not often 
witness. 

To the Review it is interesting to note 
that in this American opera the composer, 
though American born, is of Swedish 
descent, grown up in a Swedish-speaking 
community, and educated in the Swedish 
American Luther College in Wahoo, 
Nebraska. Hitherto the contributions of 
Swedes to American musical life have 
been chiefly in the way of performance. 
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Wide World 
Howard Hanson 


With Howard Hanson the Swedish racial 
group has given America a composer of 
distinction. He is at present director of 
the Eastman School of 
Rochester. 


Music in 


Swedish Program in Minneapolis 


Institute of Swedish 
Art, Literature, and Science has during 
the past season given a series of unique 
entertainments in its magnificent quar- 
ters at 2600 Park Avenue, Minneapolis. 
The last of these was a concert on March 


The American 


the auditorium of the Institute 
which comfortably seated an audience of 
about six hundred. 

The program was a notable one. The 
pianist Everett Fritzberg, who is Ameri- 
can born but of Swedish ancestry, played 
for the first time in this country the A flat 
major Sonata by the Swedish composer 
Vilhelm Stenhammar. According to Victor 
Nilsson, music critic of the Minneapolis 
Journal, Stenhammar wrote choral and 


14 in 
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orchestral works in great number, but 
little for piano alone. The Sonata in A 
flat major is regarded as a classic. 

The First Lutheran Church choir of 
fifty voices under the direction of Robert 
N. Pearson sang a program in which we 
note music by Wennerberg and other 
Northern composers. 

Professor A. A. Stomberg, chairman 
of the Institute’s program committee, 


presided. 


An Ibsen Play Revived 

The Lady from the Sea is one of the 
Ibsen plays not often seen here. It was 
revived recently at the Little Theater 
in New York by Nathan Zatkin with 
settings by Donald Oenslager. Accord- 
ing to the critic of the Sun, Miss Mary 
Hone, who acted the part of Ellida, was 
skillful in giving that intangible quality 
which sets the mood of the play. The part 
of the husband Dr. Wangel was played 
by Moffat Johnston, that of the Stranger 
by Clem Wilenchick. 


Scandinavian Drama in Chicago 

The Scandinavian Club of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has this spring been in- 
strumental in presenting plays by the 
three great Northern dramatists, Ibsen, 
Strindberg, and Bjérnson. They were 
produced at the International House 
Theater with professional casts under the 
direction of Luther Greene. 

Ibsen’s Ghosts was played March 16 
and 17, Strindberg’s The Father on 
April 6 and 7, and Bjérnson’s Let Us 
Work on April 20 and 21. 


Among the Women’s Clubs 

The Pierian Club in Dallas, Texas, 
Mrs. R. C. Dunlap president, devoted 
the past season to a study of Scandinavian 
literature. The programs included the 
high peaks touched by all who study the 
authors of the North, but also some less 
known, as for instance in the discussion 
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The Cimbric Boulder at Rebild Park 


of “Norwegian Women Writers” by Mrs. 
Virgil Walker, which dealt with Camilla 
Collett, Amalie Skram, Ragnhild Jélsen, 


and Nini Roll Anker. On the Swedish 
side of the program we note Fredrika 
Bremer and Ellen Key. 


Danish Science in Chicago 

In the Hall of Sciences at the Century 
of Progress Exhibition last year consid- 
erable space was devoted to a very re- 
markable exhibit from Denmark. It con- 
tained demonstrations of what Danish 
scientists have contributed to the knowl- 
edge of the world from the days of Tycho 
Brahe down to the present time. The 
high plane on which the exhibit was or- 
ganized made it as valuable to students 
as it was fascinating to laymen. It was 
visited through the season by half a mil- 
lion people. The exhibit will be continued 
in the same place in 1934. 


At Rebild Park 

The celebration of American Indepen- 
dence Day at Rebild National Park in 
the Rebild Hills in Jutland has been an 
annual event since 1912. But inasmuch as 
the first celebration of its kind was held 
in the nearby city of Aarhus in 1909, the 
present year is counted as the twenty- 
fifth anniversary. It will therefore be 
celebrated with even more than usual 
brilliance. 

King Christian has promised to be 
present. The chief speakers will be Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, United States Min- 
ister to Denmark, and the Danish Premier 
Th. Stauning. On the musical side the 
program will be truly magnificent, for the 
great Wagnerian tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, Lauritz Melchior, 
has promised not only to sing but to 
bring two of his colleagues, the soprano 
Madame Frida Leider and the baritone 
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Friedrich Schorr, who will also sing. 

There are two new accessions to the 
park, which will be dedicated July 4. 
A Cimbric boulder, the gift of Dr. Max 
Henius who had it moved from his own 
land to that of the park, will commemo- 
rate the story of the Cimbri. As is well 
known to those who have read Johannes 
V. Jensen’s The Long Journey, many hold 
that the Cimbri who attacked Rome as the 
vanguard of the barbarian hordes actu- 
ally came from Jutland where their name 
lingers in Himmerland. Their emblem 
was the sacred bull, and this has been 
hewn into the boulder by the Danish 
sculptor, A. J. Bundgaard. 

The second accession is a log cabin in 
American frontier style, but sufficiently 
spacious to be used as a museum. It will 
contain objects illustrating the life of 
Danish settlers in America. The cabin 
and the land on which it stands, a twelve- 
acre tract adjoining the park, have been 
donated by Danish Americans. 


The Norwegian Tourist Society 
The Yearbook of the Norwegian Tour- 


ist Society for 1934 is devoted to Gud- 
brandsdal. Few regions in the country 
offer richer material for history or de- 
scription. It is noted that one article is 
given to Bjérnson’s old home Aulestad 


near Lillehammer. But there are also 
vital articles on modern mountain climb- 
ing and on the opportunities for outdoor 
living. 


The Swedish Tourist Society 
The Swedish Tourist Society has for 


years been active in teaching the Swedes, 
especially the young people, to know the 
glories of their own country. It has 
worked both through its publications and 
through planning and organizing cheap 
tours. Now the Society is working also 
in this country to give American visitors 
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information about how to see Sweden 
intimately and learn to appreciate not 
only its scenery but also its folk life. 

The Yearbook of the Society for 1934 
is just out and deals chiefly with the large 
and interesting border province of Jamt- 
land. It contains a number of unique pic- 
tures illustrating articles by well known 
writers. The Society publishes also a 
monthly magazine. 

The representative of the Swedish 
Tourist Society in America is Mr. E. A. 
Lindblom, who may be found at the 
office of the Swedish American Line in 
New York. The Society accepts members 
abroad upon payment of small annual 
dues. 


American Boys to Sweden 

Traveling is becoming more and more 
an effort to penetrate behind the out- 
ward semblance of a country to an under- 
standing of the people, their lives and 
thoughts, if possible through a knowl- 
edge of their history, language, and liter- 
ature. Even if the time is short, much 
can be done by preparation and intelli- 
gent guidance. 

This is, of course, especially true when 
the travelers are young. A tour of this 
kind for boys between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen is being led by Mr. Robert 
Carver French, headmaster of the Garey 
School at Aberdeen, Maryland. The chief 
cities of Sweden will be visited and ex- 
cursions will be made to Copenhagen 
and Visby, but the most unusual feature 
will be two weeks of camping at Siljans- 
garden in Dalecarlia. The group will sail 
on the Gripsholm July 3. 

Information about the trip can be had 
Mr. 
Birger Nordholm, manager of the Swed- 
ish Travel Information Bureau, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


either from Mr. [I’rench or from 
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The Trustees’ Meeting 


The regular spring meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation was 
held on Saturday, May 5, at 116 East 
64th Street, New York City. At the 
luncheon preceding the meeting the fol- 
lowing guests were present: Consul Gen- 
eral Gustav Weidel of Sweden; Ragnar 
Ostberg, architect of the Stockholm Town 
Hall; Mrs. Elsa Brandstrém Ulich, ““The 
Angel of Siberia,” and Mr. Ulich; Baron 
Beck Friis, counselor of the Swedish Le- 
gation; Naboth Hedin, manager of the 
Swedish American News Exchange; and 
Eric A. Léf, president of the New York 
Chapter of the Foundation. 

Professor William Hovgaard, chairman 
of the applications committee, presented 
his report which was approved by the 
Trustees, and appointment of the follow- 
ing American Fellows for study in the 
Scandinavian countries was announced: 

To Sweden: Mrs. Marguerite Beck 
Block, appointed for the study of the life 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. Mrs. Block 
graduated from Radcliffe College in 1910 
and received her Ph.D. from Columbia 
University in 1932. She is research assis- 
tant in the Department of Philosophy at 
Columbia at the present time, and has 








published a volume on Swedenborg en- 
titled The New Church in the New World 
and intends while in Sweden to gather 
material for a biography. 

To Norway, Denmark, and Sweden: 
Miss Eleanor G. Coit, appointed for the 
study of adult education in those countries. 
Miss Coit graduated from Smith College 
in 1916 and received her M.A. from Co- 
lumbia University in 1920. She is at pres- 
ent educational secretary of the Affiliated 
Schools for Workers, New York City. 

To Denmark: Raymond Charles 
Bacon, reappointed a Fellow to continue 
the study of chemistry under Professor 
Niels Bjerrum. Mr. Bacon graduated 
from Princeton University in 1930 and 
received his Ph.D. from Leland Stanford 
University in 1933. 

The Trustees received with much regret 
word of the retirement, because of ill 
health, of Miss Anna C. Reque, librarian 
of the Foundation since 1919. Recogniz- 
ing her long and valued services to the 
Foundation, a resolution concerning them 
was passed. 

Announcement was made of the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Gudrun Moe Schoeller 
as librarian in Miss Reque’s place. 
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Miss Reque’s Retirement 

The retirement of Miss Anna C. Reque 
as librarian of the Foundation will be 
deeply regretted by the staff in New York 
and by hundreds of persons who have 
come to her for help since she took charge 
of the library in 1919. During her term 
with the Foundation she has devoted her 
effort untiringly to answering thousands 
of inquiries about the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and it has been largely through her 
that so much accurate information has 
found its way to every corner of the 
United States. Her many friends wish her 
a speedy restoration to health and in the 
meantime will miss her from. her accus- 
tomed place at the Foundation. 


Fellows of the Foundation 
Dr. Tore Rilton, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden, who has been in this 


country for several months studying 


American hospitals, sailed for home on 
April 21. 

Mr. Hans Bang, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Denmark, who has been study- 


ing the American dairy industry, sailed 
for home on April 21. 

Mr. Olof Herneryd, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on April 16. Mr. Herneryd has 
taken up his studies at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Arne Miintzing, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, accompanied 
by Mrs. Miintzing, sailed for home on 
April 4. Dr. Miintzing has been pursuing 
studies in genetics at the University of 
California. 

Dr. John Eric Engstrém, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 


~ 


York on February 5. Dr. Engstrém is 
visiting American dental schools. 

Dr. Harry Séderman, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on February 13. Dr. Séderman, who 
is Sweden’s leading criminologist, is at- 
tached to the New York Police Depart- 
ment during his stay. 
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Dr. Yngve Ohman, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, sailed for home on 
March 17. Dr. Ohman has been visiting 
the important astronomical observatories 
while in this country. 

Miss Thyra Petterssen, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on March 13, and has entered the 
School of Nursing at St. Barnabas Hos- 
pital, Newark, New Jersey. 

Mr. Louis R. Nienstedt, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, sailed for 
home on March 8. Mr. Nienstedt had been 
studying economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Sven Gynt, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden, sailed for home on 
February 17. Mr. Gynt had been enrolled 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh. 


Professor Harold C. Urey Receives 
Gibbs Medal 


Professor Harold C. Urey, Fellow of 
the Foundation to Denmark in 1923, is 
the recipient this year of the Willard 
Gibbs Medal of the Chicago Section 
American Chemical Society for his dis- 
covery of heavy water. Professor Urey, 
who is only forty-one years old, is a 
member of the Faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Presentation of the medal was 
attended by a national gathering of scien- 
tists over which Dr. Lee Francis Supple 
presided. Professor William Draper 
Harkness presented the medal to Dr. 
Urey, saying that the latter’s work ranked 
him with Mme. Curie, Arrhenius, Irving 
Langmuir, and Arthur A. Noyes, and 
other great research workers. 


Hillyer Wins Pulitzer Prize 

Robert Hillyer, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion to Denmark in 1920-21, and co-trans- 
lator with S. Foster Damon of 4A Book of 
Danish Verse, published by the Founda- 
tion, won the Pulitzer Prize in poetry 
with his Collected Verse. Mr. Hillyer is 
associate professor at Harvard, 
where he teaches an advanced course in 


now 
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English composition and a course in Eng- 
lish versification. He has published eight 
volumes of poems besides essays and short 
stories. 











The New York Chapter 


On Saturday evening, June 2, the New 
York Chapter of the Foundation will hold 
a dinner dance on board the Kungsholm 
of the Swedish American Line. The pro- 
ceeds of the entertainment will go to the 
Foundation’s Fellowship fund. 

On Friday evening, March 16, the usual 
Club Night was held at the Hotel Plaza. 
Christian Schiott, pianist, presented a 
program of Scandinavian music. The host- 
esses of the evening were Baroness Alma 
Dahlerup and Miss Martha Halvorsen, 
and the guests of honor Mrs. Schiott, Mrs. 
Jacob A. Riis, and Herman Wildenvey. 

The last Club Night of the season was 
held at the Plaza on Friday evening, April 
20. Dr. Charles H. Johnson addressed the 
meeting and a musical program was given 
by Margaret Olsen, soprano, and James 
Stanley, bass. The hostesses for the eve- 
ning were Mrs. Eric A. L6f and Mrs. 
Martin G. Langenau, and the guests of 
honor Consul General and Mrs. Gustav 
Weidel. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
Chapter was held on Monday, May 7, and 
the following officers were elected to serve 














































































































for the coming season: president, Mr. 
Eric A. Léf; vice-presidents, Dr. Freder- 
ick B. Robinson, Mr. Rolf G. Westad, Mr. 
Robert H. Holst; secretary, Mr. Rolf T. 
Michelsen; treasurer, Mr. Christian de 


























Neergaard; assistant treasurer, Mrs. J. P. 








Breivogel; chairman, social committee, 
Mrs. Rasmus M. Michelsen; chairman, 
advisory committee, Mr. James Creese; 




















chairman, membership committee, Mr. 
Ditlev O. Host; chairman, publicity com- 
mittee, Miss Margit Hjérnevik; chair- 
man, student committee. Mrs. Harold W. 
Rambusch; chairman, history and ar- 
chives, Mrs. Andrew J. Riis. 
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The Chicago Chapter 

The Chicago Chapter of the Foundation 
held a meeting at the Swedish Club on 
Monday, April 16. The Hon. Ira Nelson 
Morris presided and the guest of honor 
was Chester N. Gould, professor of Scan- 
dinavian language and literature at the 
University of Chicago, who spoke on the 
Viking influence in Great Britain. Reinald 
Werrenrath, Elsa Hottinger, Mark Love, 
and Ruth Lyon presented a musical pro- 
gram during the evening. 

The officers of the Chapter are: presi- 
dent, Ira Nelson Morris; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Ludwig Hektoen, Mr. Henry S. Hen- 
schen, Mr. P. B. Nelson; secretary-treas- 
urer, Colonel T. A. Siqueland; chairman 
of the entertainment committee, Consul 
G. Bernhard Anderson. 


In Worcester 

The Odin Club, Worcester Chapter of 
the Foundation, held its annual meeting 
on February 28 and elected the following 
officers for 1934: president, G. Adolph 
Johnson ; vice-president, Arthur T. Malm; 
treasurer, B. Elmer Petterson; secretary, 
Harry G. Fager. 


The Secretary in 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


On Monday evening, May 7, Mr. Neil- 
son Abeel, secretary of the Foundation, 
addressed the members of the Nordic Club 
of Springfield at the Hotel Kimball in 
that city. 


The Augustana Chapter 

The Chapter at Augustana College in 
Rock Island, Illinois, held a meeting May 
7 in the lecture room of the Denkman 
Memorial Library. A lecture recital on 
Norwegian music was given by Mr. Sven 
Lekberg of the Augustana School of 
Music. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Rev. J. V. Nordgren; vice- 
president, Mrs. O. Z. Cervin; secretary, 
F. M. Fryxell; board members, Dean 
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Arthur Wald, Miss Lydia Hult, Profes- 
sor Wm. Baehr, Mrs. Oscar Ericson, 
Judge Nels A. Larson, and Miss Alma 
Johnson. 

The library has already a fair collection 
of Scandinavian literature in translation. 
A grant of $8,000 has recently been re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Corporation for 
the purchase of new books, and a portion 
of this will be allotted to the Swedish de- 
partment. 
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Anders Osterling, who has just cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday, is one of the 
most distinguished of living Swedish poets 
and is known also for his thoughtful 
essays of literary criticism. He is one of 
the Eighteen of the Swedish Academy and 
a member of its Nobel Prize Committee. 
... William Witherle Lawrence is pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia University 
and a world authority on Beowulf... . 
Erik Flensted Jensen is a teacher in 
Copenhagen and one of the best known of 
Niels Bukh’s former pupils. He is the 
author of a large illustrated work on the 
tour around the world on which he accom- 
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The Scandinavian Forum 


The annual banquet of the American- 
Scandinavian Forum was held Friday eve- 
ning, April 27, at the Hotel Continental 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Professor 
Arthur Burkhard of the German Depart- 
ment in Harvard University spoke on 
“Strindberg and America.’”’ Music and 
Swedish folk dances completed the pro- 


gram. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


panied Niels Bukh’s troupe. . . . Prince 
Wilhelm, traveler, lecturer, and author, 
does not need the glamour of royalty to 
insure his popularity. He is the second 
son of King Gustaf of Sweden... . J. 
Falck-Andersen is a Norwegian news- 
paper man.... Isobel Wylie Hutchison, 
an English contributor, is an intrepid ex- 
plorer. She recently visited New York on 
her way back from Alaska where she had 
been gathering specimens for English 
museums. . . . Doris Wetzel Jacobsen, 
an American by birth, is the wife of a 
Dane and has visited Denmark with her 
husband. 
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FICTION 

Fischer, Leck. Kontor-Mennesker. 
Nyt Nordisk Forlag. 5.50 kr. 

The white-collar worker in times of eco- 
nomic crises. The author’s artistry sustains 
interest to the end in characters destined to 
joyless lives. 

Gunnecnen, Gunnar. Jord. 1933. Gyldendal. 
7.50 kr. 

Iceland’s first builders—the farmers, North- 
men, explorers, who under the leadership of 
Ingolfur Arnason sought freedom in Iceland. 
Forms the second volume in a series on Ice- 
land of which Edbrédre is the first. 

Hansen, Aase. Vraggods. 1933. Gyldendal. 
5.75 kr. 

Well-written character study of a student 
of the class of 1914, a doer and a dreamer who 
fails to fulfil his promise. 


Kamban, Gudmundur. Skalholt. Vol. 4. 
(Quod Felix.) 1933. Hasselbach. 7.50 kr. 

The last volume of a monumental work on 
seventeenth century Iceland, characterized by 
the beauty and simplicity found in the earlier 
volumes. A conspicuous literary achievement. 

Kamban, Gudmundur. 30. Generation. Has- 
selbach. 1933. 7.50 kr. 

In contrast to Skalholt, an entirely modern 
novel, with vivid pictures of the Reykjavik of 
today. 

Lauesen, Marcus. Gladens Dag og andre 
Noveller. Gyldendal. 1933. 7 kr. 

Short stories, including Franziska which is 
of unusual excellence. 


Lindemann, Kelvin. Vi skal nok blive 
berémte. 1933. Nyt Nordisk Forlag. 5.50 kr. 

The author is a columnist in Politiken. A 
true picture of youth of today, their comrade- 
ship, their disillusioned facing of reality, and 
their hopes for building a better world. Jour- 
nalistic without sentimentality. 


Lutken, Hulda. De uansvarlige. 1933. Gyl- 
dendal. 7.50 kr. 

Narrow-minded fundamentalists, “black 
women with flat hearts” form the theme of 
this book. Their victim is a young girl who has 
grown up in the midst of poverty, disease, 
and crime. The author writes of her tragic 
fate with a tenderness that contrasts with 
her hatred for the ultra-pious. 


Madsen, Borge. Jeg er salig. 1933. Funkis 
Forlag. 6 kr. 
A first novel of considerable merit, written 


1933. 


in the form of the diary of a young man who 
is a patient in a hospital for the insane. 


Nielsen, Jérgen. En Kvinde ved Baalet. 
1933. Gyldendal. 5.75 kr. 

Story woven around the work and simple 
pleasures of the Jutland farmers. 


Paludan, Jacob. Under Regnbuen. 1933. 
Hasselbach. 8.50 kr. 

A challenge to the ruthlessness that followed 
the Great War. A pessimistic commentary on 
the last twenty years as revealed in the lives 
of two young men of the period. 


GENERAL 
Bomholt, Julius. Moderne Skribenter. Fre- 
mad Forlag. 1933. 6 kr. 
Essays on fourteen young Danish writers of 
the present generation. 


Gundel, Sven. Dansk Digtning fra Halv- 
fjersdrene til Nutiden. Naturalismens Historie 
i Omrids. Gyldendal. 1933. 3.25 kr. 

A brief account of Danish literature from 
the ’seventies through the expressionism of 
the war, including some post-war writers. 


Holm, Hakon. Har ingen Interesse, eller 
en Forfatter paa Trapperne. Schonberg. 1933. 
3.50 kr. 

The author is a vagabond poet who sold his 
poems from door to door before he became a 
literary “find.” A poem of uneven quality, but 
in places a revelation of sheer beauty. 


La Cour, Paul. Regn over Verden. Gylden- 
dal. 1933. 6.75 kr. Poems. 


Leopold, Svend. Séren Kierkegaard. Ge- 
niets Tragedie. Gyldendal. 1932. 3 kr. 

Of the personality not the philosophy of 
Kierkegaard. It gives a simple yet beautiful 
impression of a great, erudite, infinitely com- 
plicated mind. Several chapters treat of his 
relationship to his contemporaries, including 
Hans Christian Andersen. 


Munk, Kai. Ordet. Nyt Nordisk Forlag. 
1933. 3.50 kr. De udvalgte. Nyt Nordisk For- 
lag. 1933. 3.25 kr. 

Plays, with poetic quality and great dra- 
matic power. 


Pontoppidan, Henrik. Drengeaar. Gylden- 
dal. 1933. 3.75 kr. 

The great Danish novelist at 75 begins his 
autobiography. He writes about his child- 
hood in Randers interestingly and without 
sentimentality. 
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The Life of Hans Christian Andersen. By 
Signe Toksvig. Illustrated. Harcourt, Brace. 
Price $3.00. 

After reading Signe Toksvig’s life of An- 
dersen, one is almost glad that Hans Chris- 
tian has had to wait so long for his biography, 
glad that the first full-length story of his life 
in any language should have been written by 
one so supremely well fitted for the task. 

The life of Hans Christian Andersen pre- 
sents a series of pictures of Denmark. There 
was the quaint, idyllic little town of his birth, 
Odense on the island of Fyn, where a medieval 
atmosphere still lingered. Then came Copen- 
hagen in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, experiencing its last persecution of 
the Jews on the very day Hans Christian made 
his entry there as a boy of fourteen. It was 
still a small town full of venomous gossip, 
which was to poison Andersen’s life, and yet 
full also of small town neighborly kindness 
and hospitality. What homes they were where 
Andersen continued to eat his dinners in rota- 
tion from the time when he was a poor young 
student unable to pay board until he was an 
old gentleman in his seventies, world famous, 
but still liking to dine with the same old 
friends rather than in solitude. Kindly and 
unostentatious, caring for books and the thea- 
ter, setting little store by material success, 
the educated class in Copenhagen formed a 
genuine if simple aristocracy. Finally, in his 
old age, Andersen learned to know the people 
of the manor houses, where he became a popu- 
lar guest and loved the ease and comfort of the 
idle summers. 

Miss Toksvig knows her Denmark and has 
given us the very flavor of these different 
strata through which Andersen’s life made an 
upward spiral topped at last by royalty. She 
has especially entered with sensitive under- 
standing into the home life at Odense. It is 
well known that Andersen’s parents were not 
only poor, but that insanity, drunkenness, and 
sexual lapses cast their shadow over the fam- 
ily. With all this, the home in which he grew 
up was not bad, according to Miss Toksvig. 
Ane Marie had her sturdy virtues, and Hans 
Andersen was a man of imagination and 
dreams. They must have not only taught him 
physical cleanliness, but they must have im- 
planted in him that instinctive delicacy which 
made him shudder away from everything 
gross and coarse. Best of all, they loved him 
and did not repress him. Ane Marie would far 
rather have had her son apprenticed to a 
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tailor than trying to get into the theater, but 
when he reminded her that his father had said 
the boy should do whatever he pleased, she 
did not try to prevent him from setting out 
for Copenhagen. 

Hans Christian’s adventures in Copenhagen, 
the sublime impudence with which he would 
walk up to people or knock on the doors of 
strangers and introduce himself as a budding 
genius, are described with humor and sym- 
pathy. But even while she laughs at him Miss 
Toksvig rightly points out that he certainly did 
not win friends and favors by mere impudence 
or persistence. The people whom he ap- 
proached—and he knew how to find the most 
distinguished people in the city—must have 
felt in the queer, gawky lad something that 
appealed to them and made them wish to help 
him. 

Andersen lived in the opinions of other peo- 
ple. The natural sensitiveness which was a 
part of his genius received a morbid twist from 
his unhappy years as a lonely boy in Copen- 
hagen and his miserable experiences in school. 
He brooded over insults, and sometimes slights 
that had been long forgotten would come back 
after forty years to torture him with a sense 
of his inferiority. His life was a succession of 
slights and triumphs, resentments and recon- 
ciliations. Sometimes he could be pitifully 
small, and yet when confronted with a really 
great injury he could be nobly forgiving. He 
tormented his friends, and yet he loved them. 

Miss Toksvig relates these incidents without 
glossing over anything. Nor does she attempt 
to sum up or reduce to a formula that which 
must always be erratic and inconsequent. Yet 
we feel her illuminating sympathy through- 
out the story. Her judgment is both keen and 
kindly, and so far as my knowledge goes, her 
picture of Andersen is as true as it is appeal- 
ing. She has made full use of all available 
Danish sources including the manuscripts in 
the Royal Library at Copenhagen which is the 
chief repository of Andersen material. 

Hanna Astrup Larsen. 


Christina of Sweden—A Psychological 


Biography. By Margaret 
Doubleday, Doran. 1933. 

In this self-styled “psychological biography” 
we have another book which takes childhood 
training and sex and shows how these factors 
practically predetermined the course of a life. 

When Miss Goldsmith says that perhaps 
Christina was sexually abnormal, and perhaps 
that abnormality was at the root of all her 
peculiarities, it is a neat theory by which to 
explain Christina’s refusal to marry, her deci- 
sion to abdicate, her desire to wear men’s 
clothes, her fondness for Ebba Sparre, her 
restlessness. It does not so easily explain the 
keenness of her brain, her conversational 
charm, nor her conversion to Catholicism, so 
the author discusses but does not explain these 
points. The conversion is made to appear as 
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purely a matter of convenience: Christina 
wanted to live in Rome, and felt that in Rome 
it would be best to “do as the Romans do.” A 
better reason than that is needed to show 
why the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, Lion 
of Protestantism, should forsake Lutheranism 
for Papism. 

However plausible Miss Goldsmith may 
make her thesis sound, it cannot be accepted 
on the basis of her presentation of evidence. 
The book is marred by frequent petty exag- 
gerations and inconsistencies. It is also sur- 
prising to see the author’s lack of knowledge 
of the setting in which her subject lived; for 
instance, her belittling of the war between 
Sweden and Denmark in 1658, and its results. 
More peculiar is the similarity, both in organi- 
zation and in incidents related, of this book 
to that of an earlier biographer, Faith Comp- 
ton MacKenzie (The Sibyl of the North). The 
latter is a more conservative, but a well writ- 
ten and “modern” treatment. Most serious of 
the charges against author and book is the 
misrepresentation such as that evidenced on 
page 64. Here Miss Goldsmith ridicules the 
idea that Christina as a young girl could have 
been in love with Charles Gustavus. She tries 
to prove her point by quoting a letter of Chris- 
tina to Charles, and expresses astonishment 
that anyone could call that a love-letter. It 
looks quite reasonable—unless one refers to 
the entire letter. In fact, the MacKenzie biog- 
raphy (p. 33) quotes from the same letter, but 
a longer passage, and Miss Goldsmith’s quota- 
tion is found to be preceded by this sentence: 
“My love is so strong that it can only be over- 
come by death, and if, which God forbid, you 
should die before me, my heart shall be dead 
tor anyone else, but its memory and affection 
shall follow you to eternity.” This sounds like 
a normal school girl in love; it thus casts doubt 
on the author’s preconceived idea and _ is 
omitted. Such an omission of a troublesome 
sentence is a common device in writing, but it 
makes a book more fiction than biography. 

Miss Goldsmith has added a bibliography 
but there is not a footnote in the book, and 
the reader often wonders where an important 
fact or quotation originated. For example, how 
many are from the probably forged Lettres 
Secrétes?. The work adds nothing new, for 
even its questionable interpretation has been 
known before. Although it is written in a 
clear style, it is sensational enough to be profit- 
able—and unreliable enough to be soon for- 
gotten. 

Frankuin D. Scorr. 


Memories of My Childhood. By Selma 
Lagerléf. Translated by Velma Swanston 
Howard. Doubleday, Doran. 1934, Price $2.50. 


The sequel to Mdarbacka must be an impor- 
tant book, and it is opened with great expec- 
tations, for Mdrbacka is, of course, among the 
rare volumes of the world—reminiscences en- 
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tirely simple yet illumined with an eternal 
quality. 

Memories of My Childhood is written with 
the same simplicity—utterly charming, never 
for a moment losing the angle of view of the 
ten to thirteen year old whose life it follows. 
This is a remarkable achievement, for Miss 
Lagerléf is now over seventy-five years old, 
and has seen continuously as an adult all the 
persons and places talked of; yet she gives 
the characters only as little Selma saw them, 
and the incidents only in so far as little Selma 
observed and understood them. The picture 
of the domain, the relatives, and the surround- 
ing neighborhood is vivid and lovable, and as 
I read I felt that it might be a favorite book 
with children as well as with adults, which is 
praise indeed. 

On the other hand, possibly because in a 
sequel the most importuning ideas have already 
spent themselves, this book does not impress 
one, as Mdrbacka did, with the feeling that 
something more than the author’s volition com- 
pelled the writing, that a niche had been wait- 
ing which would have remained palpably 
empty if Mdrbacka had not taken form in 
Miss Lagerléf’s mind.—And yet, though the 
sequel may not leave the same impression of 
eternity, the pleasure it cannot fail to give to 
all its readers will be intense. 

As always, the beauty of the book is en- 
hanced in Mrs. Howard’s sympathetic trans- 
lation. 


M.M.C. 


Eric the Red. By Lida Siboni Hanson. 
Illustrated by Ernst Hansen. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1933. Price, $1.75. 


The stirring saga of Leif Ericsson has been 
frequently interpreted in modern terms for the 
benefit of young readers. It has, however, re- 
mained for Mrs. Hanson to bring the equally 
heroic history of his father Eric, called the 
Red, before them in such a form as to show 
to what an extent Iceland is indebted to the 
Norsemen for their pioneer enterprise in the 
distant past. 

When Thorvald, the father of Eric, slew a 
man he had to leave the ancestral home in 
Norway. Mrs. Hanson’s description of that 
voyage to Iceland, the dangers that beset that 
intrepid company of Norsemen in their partly 
open boat constitutes a saga in itself. Settling 
in Iceland, a new life began for Thorvald and 
his son, red-headed Eric. Grown to manhood, 
Eric made a visit to his home country, and 
returning to Iceland he married Thorhilde, the 
mother of Leif and Thorstein. 

And then the hot Viking blood of Eric the 
Red brought trouble to him as had been the 
case with his father Thorvald. The new home, 
Eriksstadr, was one of the great properties in 
Iceland. Then came a day when his thralls and 
thoseof his neighbor, Valthiofsstadr, quarreled. 
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The outcome was that Eric took a hand, killing 
resulted, and the Althing banished him from 
the country. 

It was the result of this brawl that led to 
the discovery of Greenland by Eric the Red, 
the first Scandinavian, and perhaps the first 
man in history to have started out on the open 
sea without any idea of what was before him. 
Mrs. Hanson takes the reader past huge ice- 
bergs in the path of the Viking seamen; then 
came land. 

“Look at this friendly and green land,” Eric 
exclaimed. “‘Forsooth, we shall call it Green- 
land! That is a good name, and will be sure 
to attract people.” 

Eric the law-breaker from Iceland became 
in time the acknowledged chief of the new 
1epublic in Greenland. 

We learn of the introduction of Christianity 
by Eric’s son Leif, but as for Eric himself, 
Odin and Thor and those other Scandinavian 
deities were too deeply rooted in his conscious- 
ness to be replaced by the new idea. At the 
sume time, the old viking, as the end ap- 
proached, and Leif stood at his bedside, could 
see reconciliation between his old friend Thor 
and the Christ and he felt secure in his Val- 
halla. 

Ernst Hansen’s line drawings and color 
sketches to Eric the Red are in complete har- 
mony with the story itself, and they add much 
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to the value of the book. The artist has caught 
the atmosphere of that period and the men 
and women who made its history. Mrs. Hanson 
voices her indebtedness to Daniel Bruun, Pro- 
fessor William Hovgaard, and Arthur M. 
Reeves for the use of material from their sev- 
‘ral works on the subject of Greenland and 
the voyages of the Norsemen. 


HISTORY 


National Romanticism in Norway. By 
Oscar J. Falnes. Columbia University Press. 
1933. Pp. 398. $4.00. 

Mr. Falnes’s book is not a romantic work. 
The writer is not carried away by enthusiasms 
or by zeal for a lost or a winning cause. The 
method is objective and dispassionate. A 
propagandist will find little comfort in the 
book, and little at which to take offense. 

The limitations in the author’s design ap- 
pear in the following words: “Romanticism in 
Norway was to be most distinguished, not as 
literary but as national romanticism (nationa!- 
romantikken) ...no mere dilettante search 
for literary themes among the common people, 
but a broad cultural movement that concen- 
trated attention on the folk or nation.” The 
main divisions of the work concern themselves 
accordingly with the efforts made by historians, 
folklorists, and philologists to demonstrate that 


J. M. 


A classic in the making... 


Selma 
Lagerlof: 


MEMORIES OF MY CHILDHOOD, more of the great 
autobiography of the first woman to win the Nobel Prize, 
first to sit among the Eighteen Immortals of the Swedish 
Academy. A haunting true story of childhood in any nation, 
by the author of THz Wonperrvet ApvENTURES oF NILs, 
MArpgacka, Tue Story or Gésta Beriine, THe EMPEROR 
or PorruGauiia, etc. $2.50, all bookstores. 


‘Doubleday, Doran. 


And have you read CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN, Margaret Goldsmith’s brilliant 


hk ye : oo spy 
~~ psychological biography of the subject of Garbo’s “Queen Christina.” 4th Ptg.—$2.50. 
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Norwegian nationality was a thing apart and 
to inculcate in the people the conviction that 
separatist and patriot were one and the same. 
Romanticism in polite literature and the arts 
is not treated so fully as it might be; men of 
letters, artists, and musicians probably had a 
greater share in establishing the reigning 
concepts of nationality than the proportions 
of the book would indicate. 

A reader will not get the impression that the 
champions of the narrower nationalism had 
the field to themselves. Mr. Falnes makes it 
clear that from time to time Norwegians had 
the temerity to insist that the long Danish 
hegemony had not been wholly a period of 
torpor for the native population. These argu- 
ments of the opposition might have been dis- 
cussed at greater length. If there is one thing 
that still marks the entire nationalistic move- 
ment with the colors of romanticism, it is the 
tendency on the part of the more extreme 
among Norwegian nationalists to minimize 
the native energies of the people, except as 
regards folklore and folk speech, during the 
centuries of foreign suzerainty. 

Although Mr. Falnes’s very useful book 
bears a good title, it may be that the term 
“romanticism” should have been so qualified 
in the course of the discussion as to indicate 
more fully that, in the changing phases of the 
historical development, Norway’s perennial 
war of independence has exhibited not only 
the wilder aspects of romanticism but also 
aspects of wholesome realism. Altogether we 
find in this story an informing record of the 
classic struggle of a nation to be herself 
without becoming sufficient unto herself. 


S. B. Hustvepr. 


Viking Knights; a Tale of the Pagan 
North. By Maurice P. Dunlap. Illustrated. 
Edinburgh and London: The Moray Press. 
1933. Price 8/6. 


Maurice Dunlap has written sometimes for 
the Review. He has now brought out a book 
for boys, Viking Knights, one chapter of 
which is identified as a short story originally 
published in this magazine. The book is a suc- 
cessor to his Stories of the Vikings and in both 
he has turned back to saga sources for adven- 
tures that may be expected to appeal to boys 
of any age. The story is of the heroic King 
Saint Olaf, of his youthful voyages to the Eng- 
land of Ethelred the Unready and the Nor- 
mandy of Duke Richard, and of his lifelong 
contest to win and rewin Norway from for- 
eign lords and pagan gods. It is a book of 
action from which the operatic posing that 
spoils so many Norse heroes for us is pretty 
well eliminated. The illustrations are good and 
they supplement the descriptive and arche- 
ological passages, of which there might be 
more, to help the reader inexperienced in 
Norse history to understand with what imple- 
ments and arms and over what country the 
knights of the king worked and fought. 


J.C. 
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Signe Toksvig’s 


widely praised biography 


HANS 
CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN 


ANNE CARROLL MOORE, N. Y. HERALD 
TRIBUNE: “It is a living Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen who emerges from the 
pages of Signe Toksvig’s deeply felt and 
well-rounded book.” 


PERCY HUTCHISON, N. Y. TIMES: “Miss 
Toksvig has done far more than a mere 
work in biography. She has brought read- 
ers into actual contact with one of the 
beloved of all time.” 


N. Y. SUN: “If you were ever a child, 
go get this book and read it. If you are 
an old Scrooge or a Marley, get Signe 
Toksvig’s book and repent. Dickens would 
have loved it as he loved Hans Christian 
Andersen. In all its pages there is not 
a dull sentence.” 


With endpapers showing the orig- 
inal drawings for the fairy tales; 
the text profusely illustrated from 
photographs and Andersen’s 
drawings 


$3.00 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMrricaN-ScaNDINAVIAN Revirw 
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TRAVEL 

Sweden, The Land and the People. By 
Agnes Rothery. Illustrated. Viking Press. 
1934. $3.00. 

This is a book about Sweden for the scholar 
as well as for the traveler who has no particu- 
lar interest other than learning the best that 
country has to offer him. Its descriptions are 
concise and discriminating. Stockholm becomes 
the queen of a hundred islands, not the hack- 
neyed Venice of the North heard so often in 
the travel bureaus. We are led on a cultural 
journey through the provinces of this peaceful 
kingdom, from the Lapp settlement of Palna- 
viken in far-away Lapland to the flowered 
lawns of Castle Torup in lovely Skane and to 
the towered walls of Visby. Many have done 
this before with proper attention to motor 
liners, electric railways, the comforts of trav- 
eling and the like, of which Sweden is so justly 
proud. But here, wherever possible, we are 
introduced to the country by way of its paint- 
ers, sculptors, craftsmen, architects, writers, 
workmen, or business men. The names of 
Swedish kings, queens, priests, saints, generals, 
scientists, and artists adorn the pages of the 
book. Of course, it has not been possible to 
touch deeply on any of these, so that the text 
becomes so profusely filled with observations 
as to cause the uninitiated no little concern 
at first. 

Yet, we get a striking picture of a busy 
northern Utopia, whose inhabitants are satis- 
fied with the world because the world has been 
kind to them, and who avoid strife because it 
disturbs their own serenity. They are a fortu- 
nate people whose life is not in conflict with 
their upbringing. They build stone by stone on 
the foundation already laid. Everything pro- 
ceeds in a workmanlike way by level and rule. 
The house is finished as it was designed. 

In fact, it is almost too good a picture to be 
true. The author admits that the Swedes do 
grumble some about things, and in this admis- 
sion lies the greatest fault of the book. Within 
its covers almost anyone will find something to 
please him. The historian will find Queen 
Christina jostling the Kooperativa; the artist 
will find Zorn and Larsson and Josephson; the 
scientist will find Nobel and Linnaeus; the 
business man, Kreuger and the Match Com- 
pany. All is carefully described and displayed. 
But the labor of collecting such a mass of 
material and the great range of the subject 
matter has not permitted the author to adopt 
an independent critical attitude, so that the 
Swede still stands before us bearing the ma- 
terial products of his handiwork, but still 
conceals from us, what we would like so much 
to know, namely: the reasons why he has strug- 
gled and chosen to express himself in the way 
that has made the entire world admire him. 

The chronological data and bibliographies 
make this compilation a useful addition to the 
library of books on Sweden. The generous 
array of photographs can hardly do otherwise 
than arouse a keen interest to read about or 
to visit this Northern land just as they can- 
not fail to awaken the longing of anyone who 
has once sojourned there to return. 

Linton R. Wutson. 





“Praise and 
Fervor” 


“The work before us has all the praise 

and fervor of its predecessors, an un- 

usually creditable piece of work.” 
Prof. Adolf C. Benson, Yale Univ. 


“A pleasant book—pleasant is the right 
word because it is also the right word 
for the country.” 

Gilbert Seldes, New York Journal. 


“Her excellently illustrated travel 
book is stimulating reading, written 
with grace.” 

C. G. Poore, New York Times. 


“Not entirely a travel book, nor en- 
tirely an economic and social study, 
it is a happy blend of both, and read- 
ers will find it an excellent general pic- 
ture of the country.” 

San Francisco Chronicle. 


SWEDEN 


The Land and the People 


By Acnes RorHery 


Sweden is revealed here in all its va- 
ried aspects. Miss Rothery examined 
every phase of Swedish life and cre- 
ated a book which will be thoroughly 
enjoyed by those familiar with Sweden 
as well as those who have never visited 
there. It is handsomely illustrated with 
more than 32 photographs. $3.00. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Scandinavian Books 


In the Original Languages and 
in English Translations 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Etc. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
561 Third Avenue 


(Corner of 37th Street) 


New York 














Romance in Iceland 
By Marcaret ScHLaucu 


An account of the storics traveling 
Icelanders brought home to au- 
diences thirsting for romance— 
romantic tales of chivalry from 
France, voluptuous Oriental ro- 
mances, bits of Celtic fairy lore, 
marvelous tales of Byzantium and 
India, waifs of classical tradition, 
echoes of the Talmud or the life 
of Buddha—all combined with 
native lore of trolls and giants to 
form the “lying sagas.” 

A scholarly study in a fascinating 
field. Price $2.00. 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


116 East 64th Street New York,N.Y. 








BOOK NOTES 


A well known book by Archbishop Nathan 
Siderblom is Uppenbarelsereligion which in 
its brevity and simplicity is popular both 
among laymen and theologians. After having 
been long out of print, it was revised by the 
author in 1930, and this edition has now been 
made the basis of an English translation by 
Frederic E. Pamp. The English title is The 
Nature of Revelation, and the book is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. The 
translator is of Swedish extraction and has 
taken his degree in theology at Harvard 
University. 


The Oxford University Press has published 
in a small volume three lectures by Dr. 
Yngve Brilioth, dean of Lund Cathedral, on 
“Evangelicalism and the Oxford Movement” 
t-gether with a lecture on “The Theological 
Aspect of the Oxford Movement.” These lec- 
tures were delivered while Dr. Brilioth was in 
England in the summer of 1933. Included in 
the volume is also a sermon preached on the 
centenary of the Oxford Movement. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
bestowed on Dr. Brilioth by Oxford Uni- 
versity. 


The Saga of Hrolf Kraki has been trans- 
lated by Stella M. Mills with an introduction 
by Professor E. V. Gordon of the University 
of Manchester. Comparing the saga with Beo- 
wulf, which covers the same history, Professor 
Gordon points out the grim, rough humor of 
the Icelandic author as compared to the 
author of the stately English epic. The book 
is attractively printed and published by Basil 
Blackwell in Oxford. It is handled by Peter 
Smith in New York. 


The Viking Isles; Pen Pictures from Shet- 
land by Peter A. Jamieson is descriptive of 
the islands which the Norwegians used to call 
Hjaltland and which are only a hundred and 
eighty miles from Norway. According to the 
author, the inhabitants are a Northern type, 
tall and fair-haired, and in their dialect .there 
is much of the Old Norse influence traceable. 
Not only that, but they regard Norway as a 
mother country and their present “lairds” as 
usurpers. The book is illustrated with pen and 
ink sketches. It is published by Heath Cran- 
ton in London. 


Swedish Art is the name of a magnificently 
illustrated and printed book in the Princeton 
Monographs in Art and Archaeology Series. 
It contains the Kahn lectures delivered by 
Professor Johnny Roosval at Princeton in 
1929. The period covered is from the Viking 
art and earliest Christian sculpture to the 
functionalism of the twentieth century. The 
price of the book is $10.00. 
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STAVANGERFFORD AT SVARTISEN GLACIER 


ENJOY 
A VACATION IN NORWAY 


SEE THE 


FAMOUS FJORDS, 
NORTH CAPE and SVALBARD (SPITZBERGEN) 


OUR STEAMER “STAVANGERFJORD” SAILS ON 
THIS CRUISE FROM OSLO JULY 21, RETURNING 
TO OSLO AUGUST 6 


FOR A SHORTER FJORD CRUISE WE RECOMMEND “STAVANGERFJORD” 
FROM OSLO JULY 7 TO SOUTHERN NORWAY (SORLANDET) AND 
HARDANGERFJORD, RETURNING to OSLO JULY 16 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 


“STAVANGERFJORD” “BERGENSFJORD” 
June 20, August 29 July 4, August 8 


For Further Information Apply to Nearest Local Agent or Direct to: 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY, INC. 
22 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 


Chicago, IIl., 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 120 Market St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 129 S. 3rd St. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. 
Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. Montreal: Canadian National Steamships 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Land of the 
Midnight Sun ITS FAME 


and Russia | IS WORLD-WIDE 


Even in the most remote corners of the globe, 
the name Plaza is a symbol of hotel excellence. 
It is the New York home of important person- 
ages from all parts of Europe and America. 
The Terraced Restaurant shares the traditional 
splendor of the Plaza, while the Palm Room 
is ever popular for Tea. Single rooms from $5. 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
John D. Owen Manager 


2¢PLA7 Ae 


FIFTY-NINTH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 


What You See 
IN SWEDEN 


A Book of 122 Interesting 
Pictures of Landscapes, 
Historical Places, Monu- 
ments, Architectural and 
Decorative Art, Portraits, 
etc. 
With Introductory Text by 
Borje Brilioth 
PRICE $1.00 


Order from 


The 


Any authorized Mauherg-Anerlenn or Lloyd agent in 
your locality will furnish you with valuable travel in- American = Scandinavian 


formation and illustrated folders featuring this cruise. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE Foundation 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD New York 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Direct to 


NORWAY 
(Christiansand and Oslo) 
and 


DENMARK 
(Copenhagen) 


Quick Connections to 


SWEDEN, 
FINLAND, 
RUSSIA, Etc. 


From Copenhagen regular 
Express Trains twice daily. 


To Hamsurec (10 hours) COPENHAGEN 


to Bertin (9% hours) 
To Paris (27 hours) METROPOLIS OF SCANDINAVIA 


also regular airplane passenger 
service 








CITY HALL SQUARE 


in 


SAILINGS 


i FROM STEAMER — 
COPEN- nina STEAME NEW YORK 
HAGEN 


May 31...June 1... UNITED STATES .. .Sat. June 16 
June 15...June 16... FREDERIK VIII ...Sat. June 30 
July 5...July 6... UNITED STATES .. .Sat. July 21 
July 27...July 28... FREDERIK VIII ...Sat. Aug. 11 
Aug. 16...Aug. 17... UNITED STATES ...Sat. Sept. 1 
Aug. 31...Sept. 1... FREDERIK VIII ...Sat. Sept. 15 
Sept. 20...Sept.21... UNITED STATES ...Sat.Oct. 6 
Oct. 5...Oct. 6... FREDERIK VIII ...Sat.Oct. 20 
Oct. 25...Oct. 26... UNITED STATES .. .Sat. Nov. 10 
Nov. 23...Nov.24... FREDERIK VIII ...Sat.Dec. 8 


LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE 
LINERS 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 





Re MEGS cay e tv oecceeaninces 130 N. LaSalle Street San Francisco 582 Market Street 
IN oi cnacaececqcaen te 123 S. Third Street Montreal, Canada 969 St. Antoine Street 
I NING snc dah cseuceensed 248 Washington Street WINN, MEOW, <<. dos csavet sss veances 461 Main Street 
MS PN cn cok ocean gecs 1402 Third Avenue ENON I oda vhdacceaven 51 Upper Water Street 
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et): WER os 
REPRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 
205 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Process Plates 
Half Tones, Etc. 


THE ENGRAVINGS FOR THIS 
MAGAZINE ARE MADE BY THE 
POWERS REPRODUCTION CORP. 


VADEMECHU MM 


MOUTH WASH 


TOOTH PASTE 


The famous Swedish preparations for the care of the mouth and teeth. 


Representatives 


STROHMEYER @& ARPE Co. 
18941 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 


What The Readers Say: 


“The Review is not excelled in 
quality and lasting worth by a 
single one of the fourteen other 
travel magazines that I list. I re- 
gard it as the ablest edited travel 
magazine published in America 
today.” 


Editor of “Satchel Guide to Europe” 


in U.S.A. 
THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co 
657 West Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


What an Advertiser Says: 


“We have been having such splen- 
did results from the advertising we 
have had running continuously in 
the Review that, without solicita- 
tion, we feel bound to tell you what 
a splendid medium your paper is.” 


New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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The -American Route to Northern Europe 


~~ 


from NEW YORK direct to 


COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
GDYNIA-DANZIG 
HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 


Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 





Sailings from New York 


. SAGAPORACK S.S. SCANPENN 

;. SCANPENN S.S. CLIFFWOOD 
.MINNEQUA S.S. ARGOSY 
.SCANSTATES S.S. SCANSTATES 
.SCANYORK S.S. SCANMAIL 
.SCANMAIL S.S. SAGAPORACK 
.ARGOSY 


TOURIST CLASS OFF-SEASON RATES 


July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


June 2 
June 9 
June 16 
June 23 
June 30 
July 7 
July 12 


Ree mS 
tn tnininininin 


Orr SEASON : 


Eastbound: May 16 to June 10 and Eastbound: July ic to August 31 
Westbound: July 1 to August 12 and Westbound: Sept. 11 to Sept. 30 


OneWay Round Trip 


Ae 


Booking Points 


COPENHAGEN, Aalborg, Aarhus, Esbjerg, 
Frederickshavn, Odense, Sonderborg 

OSLO, Bergen, Stavanger 

GOTHENBURG, Malmo 

STOCKHOLM 

GDYNIA, Danzi 

HELSINGFORS, 

LENINGRAD 

HAMBURG, Bremen 


$203.00 
203.00 
203.00 
213.00 
209.00 
231.00 
238.00 
203.00 


$116.50 
116.50 


NORTHLAND CRUISES 
40 Days Asea and Ashore 10,000 Miles—5 Foreign Countries 


$295.—up 


For information apply to your local agent 


Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., Managing Agents 


5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 4-6700 


AE 
Sa 


eR TEE oat cen coe chew nes en 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


Jersey City, NJ. 202.005 Pier ‘“‘D,”” Montgomery 5-7611 
PONENT ant 1 Bourse Bldg. 
RMR ioc ane cu walnbau as Nh eae 75 State St. 
PNR Sioa nn% boy cates eraceuxeeey Oliver Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. ........-+sseeeeeee+-.--Seaboard Bldg. 
POR NO, cd dicwsernabeaccenn Book-Cadillac Hotel 

556 Book Bldg., Cadillac 4410 
PRRIRR OS, cess deosscasianaas 91 Forsyth Street, N.W. 


503 Marquette Bldg. 
OE EE FR dias casicx se 1956 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
ew COCA, EBs 6 iciscccctacsvactsees Canal Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 1197 Union Trust Bldg. 
NE INR 3's Kew po nes wah neeawersuies Meaher Bldg. 
TN A has 304.00 ibs sid dws ceomadine 512 E. Lafayette St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. .............222 Loew’s State Bldg. 
wee Pemeree, CRIN... oa ckckasoccccrcemees 190 Gough St. 
Montreal, Canada 1050 Beaverhall Hill 


SCANDINAVIAN OFFICES: Denmark, Copenhagen, Store Kongensgade 114 


Sweden, Stockholm, Jakobstorg 3 
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SWEDEN...today 


Stockholm, ‘‘The Queen of the Baltic’’ 


FTER many crossings and two 

world cruises, a traveler said, 
“Sweden is to me the most attrac- 
tive country of all. Those people 
know how to live.” 

Beautiful Stockholm — Gothic 
Visby—Colorful Dalecarlia — The 
Swedish Chateau Country — are 
places in which to linger. 

Only eight delightful days from 
New York in the Swedish Ameri- 
ean Motor Liners—quick service 
from England by water and air, 
fast trains and air liners from 
London, Paris, and Berlin. 

Sweden is loved by those who 
have been there. Enjoy an inex- 
pensive summer holiday in Sweden 
where the dollar is above par. 


To serve the increasing American 
interest in Sweden, we have pre- 
pared delightful journeys, com- 
plete in travel detail, including 
all Scandinavian countries. 


Your travel agent or we will 
be glad to send you our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights’’ 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. A.S. NEW YORK 
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SHIPPING NOTES 


Many Foreicn Liners ro Visir 
CopENHAGEN DuriInc THE SUMMER 

Among the foreign shipping companies that are 
making Copenhagen a point of call during the | 
summer months are the Cunard, the Wilson, Orient, 
Royal Mail, Blue Star, White Star, Anchor Line, 
and Canadian Pacific, all flying the British flag. 
Dutch companies will be represented by the Rot-|}) 
terdam Lloyd, Holland-America Line, and the 
Royal Netherland. The German liners will be ships 
of the Norddeutsche Lloyd, and Hamburg-America 
Line. Other visiting ships will include those from 
the Belgian company, the Agence Maritime Inter- 
nationale, the French Companie Generale Transat- 
lantique, and the Norwegian Bergenske Steamship 
Company. 
















New TANKER FoR NORWEGIAN 
Sranparp On, Companies 

An order bas been placed with the Aker Ma-|}, 
chine Company of Oslo for a 10,000-ton motor 
tanker for the account of the Norwegian Standard'|| 
Oil Companies. The new vessel will be especially 
constructed for the purpose of serving the trans. |! 
port requirements of the Vestlandske and Ost-|; \ 
landske Compsnies. The raw oil imports of Valli)! — 
will be carried as usual as part cargoes in tankers 
of about 18,000 tons. The building of the new tanker 
will give employment to 300 men for one year, in 
addition to the present work force of about 900 
at the Aker shops. 








SwepdEN Consipers WorKING 
Hours oF SEAMEN 

A bill relating to working hours at sea has beer 
presented to ihe Swedish Department of Com 
merce for further submittance to the Riksdag. The 
bill is based upon the draft convention of the 
International Labor Office, which provides for ar. 
eight-hour day for watch-keeping deck hands in 
passenger vessel of 2,000 tons, and cargo vessels 
of 3,000 tons and over, and also for those in the 
engine department in vessels of over 70 tons. 





DantsH Pitorace Dates From 1684 
BY Decree oF CHRISTIAN V 

It is two hundred and fifty years since by roy: , 
decree King Christian V of Denmark gave to th 
Dragér pilots the sole rights of piloting vessels 
through Drogden, probably because up to then 
complaints had been made of the competition of 
other pilots on the Sound. Previously, Danish 
pilotage had been in the hands of private persons. 
Pilots were first named in the maritime law of King 
Frederik II in 1561. But it was not until more than 
a hundred years later that the first public docu- }| 
ment on the subject was issued. | 





Woot Dersy Won By WILHELMSEN | ) 
Moror Vesset Tricolor 
The last Wool Derby was won by the Tricolor, a}) 


Mi; 
motorship of the Wilhelmsen Company, Oslo, over me 
the two other ships that took part, the Port San 
Bowen and the Taminbar. On her arrival at Dun- Los 


kirk from Sydney, Australia, the Tricolor was 
forty-six miles ahead of her nearest competitor. 
‘The run was accomplished in 30 days and 16 hour >= 
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New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 


SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 
and the Continent 


in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying 
Passengers in First Class 


and the Popular Cabin Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American 
citizens 















This year travel in Sweden, Norway and Denmark, where you 
get more for your travel dollar 





. FSRPORS RNS MINIMUM RATES—OFF-SEASON 
— York Gornessvxe to or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, etc. 

June 4 Kungsholm May 22 

June 12 gf se veg aaa 3 **Kungsholm’’ “Gripsholm”’ 
— ° Gaaeen peo a One-way Round-trip One-way Round-trip 
July 17 Drottningholm July § Winik: Claek se ixikcsdiaos $167.00 $309.00 $162.00 $300.00 
Waly . —— — ae Tourist Class .......... 118.50 207.00 118.50 207.00 
Aug. 1 ungsholm uly Saris eae : 

Aug. 25 Drottningholm Aug. 13 Third Class, E.B....... 98.00 167.50 98.00 167.50 
Sept. 6 Gripsholm Aug. 18 

Sept. 12 Kungsholm Aug. 30* **Drottningholm’’ 

Sept. 25 Drottninghom Sept. 11 ‘ 

Oct. 3 Gripsholm Sept. 20 One-way Round-trip 
Te a ? Clee CUetRe iene didnasceesess $136.00 $252.00 

t42-Day Cruise to Iceland, Noith kin, Ctines . 114.50 nae 
Cape, Russia, etc. ear ; Fike eet. eee ee P 

{Baltic Cruise. *via Cherbourg. Third Class, es acscsan wiiewes 95.50 164.00 





BALTIC-RUSSIA CRUISE 


in the de luxe motorliner 


GRIPSHOLM 









VACATION CRUISES 
6 Days to BERMUDA-HALIFAX 


, : FE ee ovecniccciccecxidnaseees August 11 
from New York July 25—returning August 27 — 
visiting Copenhagen, Visby, Helsingfors, Leningrad 6 Days to BERMUDA-HALiFAX 
(with optional trip to Moscow), Stockholm, Gothenburg GmIpetIOINE.:- 0 oe eS August 29 

First 2s ene Tearen Class $295 up s Days to BERMUDA 
At See ae Rae eee See KUNGSHOLM ................-6-- October 10 


3-WEEK TRIPS TO SWEDEN 


“Just there and back” 3 to 5 Days in Sweden 


8 Days to NASSAU-HAVANA 
GRIPSHOLM . 


Sade aaa Oe eae November 






For reservations or further information apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State Street, New York 





Cee, Weise eds vas sid aed wane 181 N. Michigan Ave. Deeee NON. i csr ceansssaeeons 209 White Building 

Minneapolis, Minn............ 526 Second Ave., South pe Se ee 73 Monroe St., 6th Floor 

Boston, Mass......... F cai ache ta a aka 10 State St. RPM RPI iii siose en sisgwiara.-ttes 429 S. W. Broadway 

San Francisco, Calif........ 593 Market St., 2nd Floor Montreal, Que., Can..... 1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 

Los Angeles, Cslif...sccccesicces 1043 South Broadway TEM, MREg GOive si vscctstcedaevnsd 470 Main St. 
eS: ae eee 71 Upper Water St. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Ericsson TELEPHONE Company WiIDENS 
Score oF OPERATIONS 

The various L.. M. Ericsson Automatic Telephone 
Organizations continue to extend their operations 
with the building of exchanges in France, Poland, 
Holland, Italy, and Mexico, besides the Scandi- 
navian countries. The total number of lines in the 
Ericsson system now exceeds 600,000. A new appli- 
ance, which is expected to go far in lessening the 
danger of sudden floods, is the automatic water 
level indicator. Placed at various points along the 
course of a river, this instrument immediately 
indicates to a central installation all changes in 
the water level with special alarm signals when 
levels reach a dangerous height. 


Swepden Increastnc Trape WitTH 
Near East Countries 

Sweden’s participation in the Tel-Aviv Fair has 
not only increased the country’s trade with Pales- 
tine, but is expected greatly to stimulate business 
with Greece and Turkey. The exhibitors at the 
Swedish pavilion are mainly manufacturers of 
electrical and other machinery products. The ex- 
hibits occupy a floor space of over 300 square 
meters. As Palestine occupies the central posi- 
tion in the Middle East no better place could have 
been selected for the fair than Tel-Av‘y. 


NorweGIaAn INVENTIUN Bases 
New DanisH Company 

For the purposes of utilizing the invention of 
a new method for the production of iron and steel 








0 100 500. 


es a 
Ce 
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a Danish company has been organized under the 
name of the Ore Refining Syndicate. The inventor 
is Engineer Gustav Andersen of Oslo. The basis of 
the new method is the direct refining process of 
the ore, where otherwise the smelting first re- 
sults in obtaining raw iron. Negotiations are now 
under way for patenting the invention in other 
countries. 


LAPLAND Rattway Has UNpberGRoUND 
PowernHovse At Porsus Faris 


The subterranean powerhouse of the Lapland 
Railway, which stretches 300 miles from the Baltic 
to the Atlantic, is placed 150 feet under ground, 
the water from the Porjus Falls being conducted 
under the ice to the turbines. Recently new genera- 
tors have been added, built by the Asea Company. 
The power is not only supplied to the railroad but 
to the large iron ore mines in that district. 


Denmark’s Trape Ponticy Depenps 
on Treaty With ENGLAND 

The well known English publication, The Econ- 
omist, in a review of world trade during 1933, 
states that with respect to Denmark its commer- 
cial policy is based on the treaty whereby there is 
an interchange of commodities between the two 
countries of such products as each specializes in. 
The same review gives credit to President Roose- 
velt for having taken the initiative in facilitating 
trade between those nations which have hesitated 
to revise their trade agreements. The need for an 
international currency is also advocated. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
DenMmarK SHows A REDUCTION IN 
Municipat Tax REVENUE 


During the last fiscal year the returns from 
Danish municipal taxes show a loss of 266,000,000 
kroner as compared with the previous year. Copen- 
hagen noted a decline of 714% per cent, according to 
the Statistical Department. The country districts 
were most heavily affected, the reduction being 
11 per cent. Altogether the tax revenue amounted 
to 2,828,000,000 kroner, of which Copenhagen fur- 
nished 1,225,000,000 kroner, the provincial cities 
726,000,000 kroner, and the country districts 
974,000,000 kroner. 


Baset, SWITZERLAND, PROPOSED AS 
Worip Finance CENTER 


It has been suggested in international financial 
quarters that Basel would be the logical place for 
the Bank for International Settlements if it is to 
be an instrument for solving complex intergovern- 
mental monetary problems on a wide scale, includ- 
ing clearance of postal and telegraph payments and 
international rail and air travel fees. As the co- 
operation of the United States would be necessary 
in carrying out the proposed plan, the matter was 
placed before George L. Harrison, governor of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, during his re- 
cent visit to Basel. The city would then be to inter- 
national banking heads what Geneva is to the 
League of Nations as a meeting place for interna- 
tional statesmen. 


SKANDINAVISKA KREDITBANK ON 
THE Economic OvuTLooK 


In its quarterly report, the Skandinaviska Kredit- 
bank of Stockholm publishes figures by the Board 
of Social Welfare which show that there has been a 
gradual increase in employment in the country’s 
leading industries. The Federation of Swedish In- 
dustries reports that the output in various groups 
during the first few months of this year was larger 
on the average than during the comparatively better 
years of 1925 to 1930 inclusive. The textile industry, 
in spite of strong competition from abroad, has as 
a general rule been fully occupied. There has also 
been an increased demand for export of iron and 
steel and timber. 


DanisH Farmers Aipep sy LOWER 
Costs or Raw MATERIALS 


The Danish Agricultural Economic Bureau, after 
an investigation into the accounts of a hundred 
typical farms, reports that in the last fiscal year 
there was a net profit of 57 kroner per hectare, and 
an interest yield of 2.9 per cent, as against a net 
loss of 18 kroner per hectare in the previous year, 
and the interest on capital invested 0.8 per cent. 
An abundant harvest, resulting in lower fodder 
costs; lower building maintenance costs, and lower 
taxes on the farms all contributed towards the bet- 
ter economic status of the farmers. 


Berrer EarnincGs For NoRwWEGIAN 
InpusTRIAL CoMPANIES 

Among the several important Norwegian indus- 
trial concerns which have increased their earnings 


during the past year are the Orkla Grube Com- 
pany, with earnings of 3,150,000 kroner, against 
1,800,000 kroner the year before; the Hafslund 
Company, with net profits of 2,626,430 kroner, 
against 2,124,884 kroner; the De-No-Fa Company; 
the Lilleborg Companies, and the Akers Mechanical 
Works which also showed improved business, with 
resulting increased profits. 


New U.S. Securities anp ExCHANGE 
Commission Broins To FuNcTION 

With Joseph P. Kennedy chairman of the new 
Securities and Exchange Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt, that body began functioning 
by entering into negotiations with the Federal Re- 
serve Board in order to bring about full coopera- 
tion. Mr. Kennedy was made the chairman of the 
commission despite the demands of Senator Dun- 
can U. Fletcher, chairman of the Banking Com- 
mittee, that Ferdinand Pecora, counsel for the 
committee, be placed at the head. Mr. Pecora, how- 
ever, remains a member of the commission which 
has for its first task regulation of stock market 
transactions. 


Fintann’s Economic Recovery REFLECTED 
IN Foreign Desr PayMEeNT 

That Finland has been able to meet its debt 
instalment to the United States is considered due 
in a large measure to the general economic improve- 
ment of the country. Though recovery from the 
depression has been slow, there has been an in- 
creased activity in the timber industry, and the 
rising trend of wages has not affected the cost of 
living materially. A new trade agreement with 
Germany is looked upon as favorable to reciprocal 
trade enabling Finland to absorb more German 
manufactured articles in return for such raw 
materials as are needed in Germany. 


DanitsH MercuHant Marine 
Increases Irs EARNINGS 

Gross earnings of the Danish merchant marine, 
which includes steamers and motorships in foreign 
trade, have increased to about 164,000,000 kroner, 
as compared with 131,400,000 kroner in 1932, a gain 
of approximately 25 per cent. To this must be added 
earnings of about 9,000,000 kroner in monthly 
freights for foreign accounts. Ships in the regular 
trade accounted for about 10,000,000 kroner of the 
gain in income, and tramp ships for the remaining 
23,000,000 kroner. The increase in gross earnings 
is attributed to more employment and to the 
upward move of foreign exchange rates. 


How Norway Dispenses Its 
GoveRNMENT Lorrery EARNINGS 

Disposition of the Norwegian Government Lot- 
tery Earnings for the present year is as follows: 
the National Theater, 50,000 kroner; the Nor- 
wegian Theater in Oslo and the National Scene in 
Bergen, each 25,000 kroner; the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Oslo, 30,000 kroner; the Committee for the 
Erection of the Eidsvoll Monument, 30,000 kroner. 
The sum of 100,000 kroner was given to the various 
museums. 

Juxius Morirzen 
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